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CHAPTER I. (es 

‘“THERE’s your man! He’sa millionaire!” — Bo 

Ray Phillips, known to many of our readers as the American 
Monte-Cristo, was seated on the piazza of a summer hotel less than 
a hundred miles distant from New York. 

t Ray was a.man of mystery. He was handsome, a man of superb 
_ physique, and reported to be the possessor of a fortune well up in 
the millions. He was known to but few persons, however, under 
his real name; for, as the fancy seized him, he would appear under 
all manner of disguises and various aliases. 

- At the time we introduce him to our readers he was living under 
what the detectives call a ‘‘coyer.”. He-had appeared at one of the 
most fashionable and expensive of summer resorts with no other bag- 
gage than a grip-sack. No one knew him. He had been at the ho. 
tel several days, and during that time had spoken to none of the 
guests; but, being a handsome man, he had excited a great deal of 
curiosity, especially among the ladies, and all manner of surmises 
were rife as to his identity. He had registered under the name of 
Job.Crane.. >. ; 

There were also two other guests at the hotel whom no one ap-. 
peared to know; two gentlemen, who wore fashionable clothing and 
«who swaggered ardund like princes of the blood royal. Despite 

their pretense, however, the guests of the house avoided them, and 
appeared to jenerert that the two swells were not all they pretended 

tobe. . 

These men, who were always togtther, were sitting on the piazza 
a few days after their arrival at the hotel, smoking their after-din ner 
cigars, when one of them uttered the words with which we open 
our narrative; and, as he spoke, he drew the attention of his com- 
panion to our hero. wastyo% 

© “How do you know he is a millionaire?” came the query. 

“JT met him in Paris. He was operating on the Bourse; and he 

astowished the Parisian brokers by the keen insight he displayed as 

o the values of certain securities. It was said that he cleared five 
trillion franes in one month, and that is a million-dollar game. I 
afterward met him again at Monte-Carlo, and the way he made the 
dealers hustle there was a caution.” 

“Did you not make his acquaintance e , 

: ‘No. He’s a crank, I reckon. He seems to have no associates, 
nor to desire any. He goes it alone all the time.” 

“What is his name?” ; at, 

“J never heard his name. They called him ‘the devil’ in Paris.”’ 
‘There followed a moment’s silence, during which one of the men 
gcemed to be lost in deep thought, Finally the subject of his med- 
tation was made manifest by the course of his conversation, as he 

yems4 rked: 

 Berty, you know as well as I do that we are nearly broke. 

Now, why can’t we relieve this fellow of some of his surplus 
, 


palth 7’ ; 
“That's a good scheme, Radford,” responded the man Herty. 


’ 9) 
Bat how do oe propose bos ae et 
We can 90 itn, to put it in plain English. 
The mer fled vigorously at their cigars for # moment in 


A th Radford wa ; 


a 


\ diane 
7 ? 
~~" a LD ool, aoe 
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. Let’s go around and look him over, Herty.”’ 


[ / 
_. The two men rose from their seats and walked around to where 


the man known as Job Crane was sitting: They walked by him two 
or three times, engaged the while in animated conversation, and 
then returned to a remote part of the piazza and sat down again. 

** Did you see that pin in his scarf?” asked Herty, in a low tone. 
_ “TI guess I did! And that pin is worth five thousand dollars if it 
is worth a cent. And that diamond ring on his finger is the largest 
and finest I have ever seen. He is a rich prize, even if he has noth- 
ing else of value in his possession.” 

ss a a ae we teed oe air of those jewels!” 

‘«We surely do, my boy, and I propose to get those jewels,” said 
Radford. ‘‘ Now I have a scheme Piety mowed oat in this fer- 
tile brain of mine; all that is necessary to make it a success will be 
to work out the details. My plan is this: We will lure the gentle- 
man with the mammoth diamond scarf pin to Storm Cliff, and 
through sothe unlucky circumstance, the aforesaid gentleman’s man- 
gled remains will be discovered in due time at the foot of the cliff. 
When he makes the fatal plunge, one of us will be at the foot of the 
cliff ready to take possession of his valuables, at the same time pro- 
curing the key to his room, which we will enter, and scoop in any- 
thing of value he may have there, all before his absence is discover- 
ed. We can cover our tracks so well that the gentleman’s fort- 
une will be put down to accident, and it will not even be necessary 


_ for us to ‘flit’ until it suits our cefivenience to do so.”’ 


* Radford, you are the brightest man that ever went down the 
ike! 

‘“ Well, Herty, we must raise some ‘dough’ somehow; we never 
stood as bad as we do now.” 

‘All right; the beauty goes over the cliff!” 

The two men laughed—a cold, cruel laugh. The crime they con- 
templated perpetrating would not be the first piece of cruel and 
bloody villainy they had been guilty of. They were two bold crim- 
inals; and, although young in years, they were old in crime. 

Having decided on their plan, they proceeded to discuss as to how 
they would execute it. 

“The first thing for us consider,” said Radford, ‘‘is, how can we 
lure him to the cliff?” 

““That is the most difficult problem we will have to solve. It will 
be necessary for us to watch him and study his habits before we can 
decide on this important part of our scheme,” 

‘Then we must be sure to cover our tracks.” 

“Yes: that will require some nice work, too. 
there before, Rad.” 

‘‘We must also plan everything so cunningly that there can be no 


But we have been 


suspicion of our having been anywhere near the cliff,” 

‘That presents no insurmountable difficulty. What we want to 
do now is to keep our eyes open, and watch and study our victim, 
and in the meantime we will work out all the details of our scheme 


Now, let’s adjourn to the bar-room 


” 


and ‘then proceed to execute it. 
and take a drink. I never was so dry in my life. 

The two men rose and walked to the bar-room, As they drank 
they held a whispered conversation, and both were smiling as though 
in anticipation of the wealth that would soon be theirs, 


‘ 


: 
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In the meantime Ray Phillips, unconscious of his peril, still quietly 
sat on the balcony smoking, Finally he looked at his watch, and, 
as it was nearly eleven o'clock, decided he would go to his room. 
But at this moment a delicate-faced young girl passed along the 
piazza, and when she arrived opposite to where he sat she gazed at 
him in a most marked manner. She walked on to the egd. of the 
piazza, and was Jost to sight; but in a moment walked back again, 
this time passing so close to our hero that her skirts brushed against 
him. 

‘: Well, she is a bold piece,” Ray thought; ‘‘and yet she possesses 
delicate and refined features. However, there is no doubt but that 
she is trying to get up a little flirtation with me.” 

The young lady passed on and finally entered the hotel at a door 
at the extreme end of the piazza. Ray Phillips sat a few moments 
longer, thinking that perhaps the giddy young thing might make 
another attempt to engage him in a flirtation; but she did not come 
forth again. ; 

At length he rose from his seat to go, when something fell from 
his lap to the floor. It was only a small wad of paper, he saw; but 
he stooped and made a bluff.at brushing some dirt from his trousers, 
and at the same time picking up the little wad of paper saw that it 
was a note. He wasa man of keen perception, and it flashed upon 
him at once that the missive had been dropped in his lap by the 
strange-acting young girl. ; 

‘© Well, I wonder what this means!” he muttered to himself. 

Ray Phillips, as we said before, was a man of remarkable perceptive 
facultics, and recognizing the fact that the girl had been so careful 
to avoid observation in delivering the note to him, he perceived that 
he must be no less careful not to “ give her away,” for several other, 
persons still tarried in their seats on the piazza, and they bad prob- 
ably observed the flying trip of the maiden back and forth across 
the balcony. He slipped the note in his pocket and started for his 
room. As he passed along through the hall he met a man who, he 


. imagined, looked him over in rather a stealthy manner; but he pass- 


te 


7 


ed on to his room, and thought no more of the matter. 

‘* Now we will see what this means,” he murmured, as he straight- 
ened out the crumpled paper. 

It was a note, and conveyed nothing less than a mysterious warn- 
ing to our hero; for it read as follows: 


“* You are in deadly peril. \ Meet me at once down in the summer- 
house and | will explain. Be careful in coming. Heed my words, 
for lam not trifling. Your life is menaced. Come at once, and I 
will await you. A STRANGER.”’ 


** Well, well,” muttered the young man, ‘‘this is a strange mis- 
sive, ] must say! ‘You are in deadly peril.’ What can it mean? 
Well, I don’t mind a little excitement, so I will go and meet the 
daaiden with the soft blue eyes. 





‘CHAPTER ILI. i 

' STRANGE adventures were not infrequent incidentein the career 
of Ray Phillips, and he was a mau who had a liking for the myste- 
rious. Ashe read and reread the note he became more and more 
perplexed. He could not imagine how his life could possibly be in 
peril. He was at the hotel under a disguise, and he had not seen 
a single face that he had ever beheld before. He finally came to the 
conclusion that he had been selected as a victim of blackmail. . © 
. As he walked toward the summer-house he muttered: 

“It’s a strange place for a lady to select for a meeting with a 
stranger at such an hour. It is just as well for me to be on my 
guard, for it may not be a Jady who will be there to meet me.” 

He walked leisurely on, and finally reached the arbor. He looked 
in, and, sure enough, there was a lady nervously pacing to and fro. 

As soon as she beheld our hero the lady stood still, and he ad- 
vanced toward her and, holding the note in his hand, said: 

‘*Madame, are you the author of this note?” 

‘Wam, site é 

‘« What is the meaning of it?” 


A 


Pg we moment, sir. Are you sure vou have not been followed?” 


*“ Well, I did not pay any particular attention to that matter. 
I saw no one, however.”’ ~, 

‘* Please look out and see if any one is around.” 

Ray stepped out of the summer-house and looked around, but saw 
no one, He did not expect to see any one. He returned to the sum- 
mer-house and said: 

‘I do not think any one is near. , And now, madame, I should be 
pleased to Jearn what your object is in meeting me here at this hour 
of the night.” 

‘“My object in meeting you here, sir, at this unseemly hour is to 
warn you that your life is in danger.” 

‘Rather disconcerting news!”’ exclaimed our hero, % Whence 
comes this peril?” 

* There are two men, guests at the hotel, who have planned to 
murder and rob you.” 

Roy looked at the girl searchingly, He beganeto think that per- 
haps he was the victim of a crank, or that possibly the girl’s mind 
was unbalanced. But her frank, honest face, and soft, blue eyes 
reassured him: there were no indications of degeneracy observable. 


| “And how is it you know ubout this prospective attempt on my 
life, madame?” 


**I discovered the plot by accident.” 

*‘ And who are these men who threaten my life?” 

Oh, sir, I was in hopes you would not question me! As TI have 
told you, I accidentally discovered the plot to murderand rob you. I 
determined to warn you immediately, I have done so in as Stealthy 
a way as I could think of, for I do not want to be connected with 
the affair in any way. I simply considered it my duty to warn you, 


and J have done so, Iam telling you thetruth. Go away from 
here immediately and save you life, (cue you!” " 
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The virl was nervous and somewhat hysteri@al, The excitement ea 
attendant on her adventure had been too much for lier, evidently. fs 
Ray realized that it would be necessary to soothe and quiet her, and 
he now addressed her in a kindly, sympathetic tone: . < ee 
‘If my life is really threatened, and you know who the assassing is 
are, why not tell me? Assassins, my dear young lady, should not 2 
be permitted to roam at large.” a e 
‘Oh, sir, heed my warning and escape!”’ 


‘If I take your advice, my dear young lady, and run away from 
here, these men may follow me up and murder me some other — 
time.”’ : 

‘Their purpose really is to rob you, sir; but in order to success- 
fully accomplish their object at this place they have schemed to kill 
you.” 

“How do they know I am worth robbing?” asked Ray, laugh- 
ingly. , 

Those diamonds you wear have excited the cupidity of these 
men,”’ 

‘‘Oh, they’reafter my ‘sparklers,’ eh!’’ exclaimed Ray, laughing, 
as though he thought it a good joke. 

The girl smiled also. She was rapidly becoming composed and 
rational under the calm and kindly influence Ray was exerting. 
‘* Now tell me the whole story,”’ he demanded, pleasantly. 

The girl was about to speak, when she suddenly bent her head in 
a listening altitude and asked, in a husky whisper: 

‘* What’s that?” Lae 

‘*T don’t hear anything.” 

‘* You have been followed, sir. I certainly heard a step.’ 

‘‘T am blessed with keen hearing; and I heard nothing.”’ 

‘Go and see. Oh, if I should be discovered with you!” 

Ray again stepped out of the arbor and looked around. He stood 
for a moment and listened. All was as quiet as the grave. He re- 
turned to the arbor and said: as. 

‘* No one is near, my dear girl.” 

“T certainly heard a step.” : 

*«You must be mistaken: give it no further thought. Now come; 
tell me story of this conspiracy on my life and property.” . 

**T do not know what to do.”’ 

‘* What is your name?” asked Ray. € 

The girl hesitated an instant as though in deep meditation. 

‘‘My dear girl, do not be afraid to tell me anything. I realize 
the fact that you shrink from becoming mixed up in such a danger- 
ous matter as this affair may prove to be, if what you say is true— 
and I believe you are actuated by noble impulses. I will hold for- 
ever secret whatever you: tell me, if necessary, and protect your 
good name under all circumstances; and, believe me, I am able to 
do what I promise.” F 

‘*My name is Elvie Gerrome.”’ 

‘“A very pretty name. Now, Miss Elvie, tell me what led you to 
come to this place, at this hour of the night, to warn me, an eutire 
stranger to you, that my life is in danger.” 

The girl hesitated a moment, and then said: 
“Tam a governess to the children of a family who are boarding 
at the hotel, and I occupy a room on a level with the piazza. Early — 
this evening two men came and, drawing chairs close to the siding, 
hear my window, sat down. They either did not notice the win- 
dow, or else thought the room was unoccupied, as the blinds were 
shut and I had no light in the room. As soon as they were seated 
they entered into conversation in quite a low tone. J overbearda ~ 
few words now and then, and what I heard aroused my curiosity, 
and I went close to the window and listened attentively. Finally, 
having outlined their base scheme, one of the men invited the other 
to go to the bar-room and getadrink. As soon as they had de- 
parted I decided that it was my duty to try to discover the man they 
had selected fora victim and warn him. I had a good clew to work on, 
since they had mentioned the fact that their intended victim were an 
elegant diamond scarf-pin and av immense diamond ring; and I also 
discerned from what they said that he was at that moment sitting 
somewhere on the piazza. I went out on the piazza and walked up 
and down, and | saw the jewels they had described on your person, 
I then hastily went back to my room, wrote the note of warning 
and delivered it you in the manner which you alfenty Wier 

The girl then related the whole conversation of the two men. 
Our hero listened in amazement, aud when the Startling statement was” 
concluded he said: 

‘* You are certainly a brave and discreet little lady.” 

‘And now, will you not go away from this hotel?” ; 

“IT wouldn’t think of such a thing as running away from here in \ 
any event, and now that I am forewarned—thanks to you!—I shall 
stay here and catch the scoundrels.” 

‘Are you not afraid?” 

‘No; I have no fear of them.” 

K Mt I have vac to do my duty. 1 nave warned—” 

At this Instant there came the sound of cracklin 
eee: was aes be mnistaken this time. ng Duss Ree 

‘* By George!” whispered Ray. ‘It i i , 
olin g pered Ray It is possible that I have been : 

‘I feared it. Now I am ina fix! Those men will know that I 
overheard their conversation and warned you. They will kill me.” 
* “No; they shall not harm you. I ean easily outwit such clums 
schemers as they are. Now, Miss Elvie, I have formed a plan al- | 
ready, They will not have any cause to Suspect the true reason of | 


our meeting here if you will agree to do a littl : 
foolethem beautifully,” ic a 


‘What do you mean, sir?” 

‘“ We will pretend that we are lovers,” 

The girl made a little outery, 

‘Oh, there is no occasion for you to fear anything! 1 will enh 
pretend to be your lover, This is indeed a moment of ) . 
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Tho seals are likely to suspect the truth unless we can succeed in 

: them in some way,’ , 

** How can it be done?” 
___ “As T said, I will make love to you. As we walk along toward 
the hotel I will urge my love, and you will reject me; I will persist, 
Ae and you will remain firm. We will seemingly forget ourselves and 

talk loud. If those fellows really are following us they will over- 
hear and be fooled.” 
The girl smiled a little at the novelty of the idea and said: 
** | think your plan a very good one.”’ 
“* And will you consent to act your part?” 
“1 will.” 








CHAPTER III. 


: Ray ParLuips was a man of strength and coolness, and he de- 
lighted in adventure of all kinds. He was a sort of detective withal. 
-_ He believed the story the girl had told him; indeed, her statement 
had been partly verified by the stealthy actions of the man he had 
Met in the hall near his room door. He hated crim®@ and criminals, 
and he determined to capture these two scoundrels who had planned 
to murder and rob him. ; 
**Now remember, Miss Elvie,”’ said our hero, ‘that it is neces- 
sary for us to play our parts in this little love comedy as realistically 
as possible.” 
**T will do the best I can, sir.” 
**T have no doubt of your ability to play the part perfectly. As 
we go forth from this summer-house, I will pretend to be urging 
you to love me, and you will protest vigorously.” 

* Well, we had better start our little comedy, as you -eall it, at 
once, as it is very late,” said the girl. ‘‘I might lose my situation 
’ if my mistress should find out I had come here to meet you.”’ 
~* Miss Elvie, you need fear nothing. I will be responsible for all 
eonsequences. Some day you will remember this as the most fort- 
unate incident in your life. And now we will play the lovers. You 
step out of the summer-house first.”’ eh 
_ The girl stepped out and walked away ata rapid gait, and our 
~ hero, after she had got quite a distance away, sprang after her, and 
as he did so said, in a loud tone, as though forgetful of everything 
except the subject nearest his heart: 

“Oh, my love, you can not mean what you say!” f. 
“‘T do mean what I say, sir.”’ 
‘““No, no! Take time to think.” 
“‘T have thought. You must never speak to me again.” 
f “But I love you: I can not give you up.” 
--—s **= Hush! You must not speak to me of love again. I came here 
to meet you at ya request, and this must be our last meeting. I 


%y 


ean never love you, and you must never mention the subject to me 


again.” 3 
_ The girl was playing her part well. ~ 
‘You may think better of it later on.” 
ow **Never! I have made up my mind, and you must cease annoy- 
a mes’ ; 
ae e Iam very sorry that I am an annoyance to you.” 
«Well, you are; and I want you to let me alone.” \ 
& They had now reached the hotel, and as Elvie started up the steps 
_ Jeading to the piazza, Ray whispered: 
“Go straight to your room as quick as 
your part well; and we were shadowed.” A Nove ‘i4ih 
_” The girl ran up the steps and passed into the hotel, while our hero 
sauntered along the Pines and finally sat down in a chair, | 
Ray sat thinking over his adventure and the strange warning that 
the girl had conveyed to him for some time, when he saw the figure 
of a man crossing the Jawn. The fellow acted in a stealthy man- 
ner, glancing furtively about as iy ere along, as though he was 
expecting to meet some one. The man finally crossed the lawn and 
r; ood of th the steps to the piazza, then walked along to the further 
od 


you can, You played 


of the hotel and was lost to view. , ; 
‘As soon as the man was lost to sight our hero jumped up from his 
chair and passed into the house, and, nodding to the night clerk, who 

was in the office, he pretended to go up the stairs. but instead he 
took advantage of an opportunity and went to the parlor. 

He made his way across the great apartment as well as he could 
in the darkness until he reached the side facing the northern end of 
the piazza. The piazza extended along the whole front of the 
immense structure and continued around for about fifty feet at the 
northern end, and it was at this point where our hero lost sight of 
the sneaking individual he had been watching. There were many 
windows on this side of the parlor, and Ray passed from one to an- 
other and listened. Finally he came to one on the white shades of 
_ whieh two figures were silhouetted. He drew close to the window, 
which was partly raised, and listened, and he overheard a conversa- 
tion that confirmed the story the girl had told in every particular. 

* ** Well, did you follow him?” said one of the men. iF 
“Yes: I had the pair of them under my eye from first to last. 
The men spoke in low tones, but the open window served as a 
conductor of sound, as the draught drew the sound toward the lis- 
tener, who was only a few feet distant from the speakers. 
Well, what did you make out?” a 
“We are wrong in thinking the girl had any suspicion as regards 
our little scheme.” 
I did not see how it was 
“The flow is in love wit 
of Wis own. She is very handsome, 
om Ia a family stopping at the hotel.” ; 
+ Are you ure that the fellow is pporé with the girl—that their 
meet overs’ meeting?” 
Tat maid oe tt you could Sg heard him rave about his 


aving he ‘all that sort of thing, it would make yon laugh. ‘He 
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right. She told him she wanted nothing more to do with him; that 
he must never speak to her again.” 

_‘‘Herty, this young governess appears on the scene just at the 
right time, do you know it?” 

** What do you mean?” 

‘Why, we can use her in some way to decoy the gentleman with 
the big ‘sparklers’ to the cliff.” ; 

‘‘ By George, Radford, your idea is a good one! 
as they make ’em!”’ 

‘‘ Now my scheme is this: We will get in with the girl, and find 
out all we can about this fellow, Perhaps we can get her to arrange 
a meeting with him down at the cliff; or, if we can’t do that, we will 
drop him a note ourselves, signing the girl’s name to it. The girl 
simply asks the ‘chump’ to meet her some dark night down at the 
cliff, and of course he rushes off to meet her. He reaches the cliff 
and a day or two later his body is found, horribly mangled, in the 
chasm beneath.” 

*‘A great scheme, by jingo!” 

‘‘Oh, it’s immense! Well, down he goes, and we get the ‘swag,’ 
and it passes as an accident; but, if foul play is suspected, why we 
will simply throw the crime on the girl.” ~ 

‘* How can we do it?” 

“Oh, you don’t know how resourceful Iam! See here, Herty, we 
have plenty of time to work up this job. We will whisper the fact 
to one or two of the guests at the lotel that the gentleman who 
sports the big ‘sparklers’ is madly in love with the pretty govern: « 
ess, and that they are in the habit of meeting clandestinely at a late 
hour of the night down at the summer-house near the cliff, We 
will also let it be known that the girl has become tired of his atten- 
tions: in fact, has come to hate him. The story will pass from lip 
to lip, plus exaggeration, until every person at the hotel will come 
to believe that the girl is the guilty party.” 

‘* Radford, you’re as cunning as the devil; but it will be hard to 
throw suspicion on an innocent girl.” 

‘« We must save ourselves, Herty.” 

You're right.” 

* But we will not bring the girl in the case unless there is a sus- 
picion of fou] play, you understand. Yes, sir, we will have that 
fellow in his grave inside of ten days, and we will have his ‘spark- 
lers* and his cash.” 

‘“ You are a deep fellow, Radford. I never could conceive such a 


You're as bright 


scheme.” 


‘* But you ean divvy up, I reckon,” 

‘« Yes, I will stand pat on that proposition. Now, when do you 
propose to start in?” cadet 

‘““Atonce. We will make the acquaintance of the girl the first 
thing, and size her up—find out how she stands with her lover, 
what their relations are, and so forth, and then we can easily dis- 
cern just how far we can use her to accomplish our purpose. And 
now we had better turn in.” : r 

Thetonspirators walked away, and our hero, after having given 
them time enough to get to their rooms, proceeded to his own room; 
and, when once the door was closed belind him, he sat down and 
muttered: 

‘* Well, well, it is terrible to learn that there are such depraved 
scoundrels in the world! Those rascals talk of murdering me with 
as mueh coolness as they would talk over a bet on a horse race; and 
then, to save their own precious necks from the halter, they would 
sacrifice an innocent girl! But, thanks to this same beautiful blue- 
eyed heroine, I am forewarned, and if I do not rid the public of 
these two scoundrels I shall consider my life a failure.” } 

Ray Phillips had been through so many perilous adventures in the - 
course of his life that he had become inured to danger. He never 
felt any nervousness nor lost any sleep because of impending dan- 
ger. He sat a few moments longer thinking matters over, and then 
went to bed and slept as calmly and peacefully as an infant. 

In the morning our hero appeared in the dining-room looking as 
quiet and undisturbed as a man who had just returned from a coun- 
try church. He breakfasted early, as was his. custom, and then 
went to the telegraph office and sent a cipher dispatch to a gentle- 
man in New York, which, when translated, read as follows: 


at once. Lay around and wait for . ee 





“Come to 
Big business. : 
The dispatch was delivered to a dark-faced, well set up man at a 
large hotel in New York, who, after reading it carefully, muttered: 
“YJ wonder what the Monte-Cristo is up to now!” ‘ 


™ 





CHAPTER IV. 


LATER in the morning Ray, while sitting on the piazza of the ho- 
tel reading the morning paper, saw the two conspirators come saun- 
tering along chatting together, seemingly ina happy frame of mind, 
They walked up and down the piazza several times, and finally 
seated themselves a few yards diagonally to the rear of our hero, 
He knew that they were sizing him up, as the saying goes. But he 
was also sizing them up, and he made up his mind that their faces 
indicated that they were capable of carrying through the deed of vi- 
olence which they contemplated. 

About noon there was a new arrival at the hotel—a stout, fussy- 
looking man—so stout that it was with difficulty that he alighted 
from the stage that had carried him up from the depot. He went 
to the office of the hotel and registered, and then waddled out to the 
piazza, and, after looking around for a few moments as though en: 
joying the scenery, took a seat some distance away from our hero. 

Dinner hour arrived, and there was a movement all around toward 
the dining-room. At length, after everybody had departed from 
the piazza, the fat man waddled into the dining-room and sented 
himself at the third table away from the one at which our hero sat. 

Ray Phillips gave his order for his dinner, and while waiting for 
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it sat toying with his fork. Occasionally he would tap on his plate 
in an unconscious sort of way, as though impatient at the delay of 
the waiter in serving him; but every tingle of that fork was well 


understood by the fat man, who seemed to be intently studying the 
bill of fare, and this was the message conveyed to him: 

‘Look at the two men at the table opposite third window from 
the door, and study them well.” ' 

The fat man at length decided on what he wanted to eat evident- 
ly, for he laid down the bill of fare and gave the waiter his. order, 
and, while waiting the waiter’s return with his dinner, his eyes 
roamed around the room in a listless sort of way. 

Again the fork tingled: 

‘‘Did you ever see them before?” 

The fat man drew his handkerchief from his pocket and mopped 
his face—for it was a warm day; but there was another significance 
in that handkerchief, for it said: 

yest. 

Our hero finished his dinner, and while waiting for his dessert the 
fork tingled out this message: 5 

‘* At three o'clock go to room thirty.” 

Having finished his dinner, Ray returned to the piazza and sat 
down, and a few minutes later the fat man waddled out and seated 
himself. Our hero smoked a cigar and then retired to his room. 

An hour after our hero reached his room the door opened and the 
fat man slid in. His movements were now as brisk as those of a 

» lad just let out of school. ; , 

‘“Well, Monte, what are you up against now? 

** You would never guess, Booth.”’ 

‘«‘T never try to guess anything. I always want facts, and then I 
draw conclusions.” ~ 

‘Well, what do you know about the two men I pointed out to 
you, old man?” ; . f 

‘“They are crooks. They are wanted in Missouri for a crime 
that will net them twenty years each in prison.- 1 have seen them 
in several gambling houses, and also on the race track. They are 
plungers when in funds. They must be strapped now, or else on 
the lay for something, or they would never be vegetating around 
here.”’ ‘ 

‘Yes; you struck it right the first time: they are dead broke.”’ 

‘* Well, what is your deal with them?” - 

‘Oh, they intend to murder me, that’s all!” 


We will here state that the fat man was none other than the fa- 
mous Booth Bell, known as the prince of detectives; a man who, as 
a government detective) had done greater service than any man ever 
employed by the United States government.” 

‘* They intend to murder you, eh!” 
«‘ Why do they seek to murder you?” 

‘They are after the ‘sparklers.’ ” 

“Ah, Isee! And a-pretty good haul they would be, too. But 
how did you learn of their sinister designs?” 

Ray Phillips related the whole story to the detective. He told 
of the strange warning he had received from the girl, and how he 
had verified her story. Booth Bell listened attentively to Ray’s nar- 
rative, and, when it was concluded, he said: ‘ 

‘You are somewhat of a detective yourself, my boy. You are 
dead onto them, and no mistake!” 

** Yes; and I want to capture these scoundrels and put them where 
they belong. In order to do that, however, we must make sure that 
our evidence has no flaws in it.’” 

‘Just so!” exclaimed the detective. ‘‘ Now this girl that you 
speak of—are you sure she is not into the scheme?” 


The question came like a thunder-clap to our hero. He had en- 
tertained the same suspicion when he first met the girl; but after 
talking with her a little while he had put the suspicion out of his 
mind altogether. 

“‘T don’t think it probable,” he answered. : 

‘* Well, all I want is a look at her face and I'll know whether she 
is into the scheme or not.” 

‘*Oh, yes; I forgot that I was talking to a mind-reader!” 

‘‘ Although I am a somewhat of a mind-reader, I am a better face- 
reader, my boy.” 

‘If the girl is not in with the conspirators, she can render us val- 
uable aid in capturing and convicting them.”’ 

‘Just so. But we can talk this matter over 
after I have seen the girl,” said the detective. ‘‘If you will give 
me a description of the young governess, I think I will go out for a 
litthe stroll right away and see if I can not get a line on her.”’ 

_ Ray gave the detective the necessary information, and the detect- 
ive took his departure. 

That evening, when at supper, the fat man signaled to our hero: 

‘*The girl is not in it?’ 

Booth Bell had only seen the girl fora short time late in the after- 
noon, after his interview with Ray; but he had studied her well, and 


he was sure he was correct in hazarding the opinion which he had 
signaled to our hero. 


When dinner was Over, the detective made up his mind to become 
acquainted with the girl and have a talk with her. He had heard 
our hero’s narrative, and he desired to question the girl, as he 
thought that possibly he might draw out some further information 
in connection with the conspiracy to murder Ray Phillips. 

__ The detective, under his disguise, was not a very attractive-look- 
ing man, and consequently he was not an object of any particular 
observation. He was passing through the hall, on his way from the 
dining-room to the piazza, when he saw the young governess come 


from a room and pass along t i : 
: ss along to alittle balcony at the rea 
hall, and he followed her. 3 ; an aie 


When the detective appeared on the little 
rarely visited by any of the guests of the hote 
and would have gone away, but the detective 

“Do not turn away, Miss Gerrome.” 


more intelligently 


balcony—which was 
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exclaimed the great detective. | 
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‘TY do not remember ever having met you, sir,”’ said the girl, look- — 
ing at the detective in an uneasy manner. SAgiy ; t 

‘‘No, we have never met before; but I would like to have a little 
talk with you, if you will be so kind as to accord me an interview.” 

‘‘T beg your pardon, sir; but I can not talk with you;” and the ¥ 
girl started to go away. 

‘‘One moment, please, Miss Gerrome, 
the family of Mr. Ladd, are you not?” 

A deathly pallor overspread the girl’s face for an instant, and 
then she blushed scarlet. 

‘Yes, sir; I am employed as a governess by Mr, Ladd.” 

‘‘ Yes, I know it: and you must stop here a moment and listen — 
to me in your own interests.” 

The girl again turned deathly pale, and she trembled like an aspen 
leaf. 

‘Now, you need not be frightened, my dear young lady,” said 
the detective; ‘‘ you are not accused of theft.”’ ‘ 

‘‘ Your words are very strange, sir.’’ ‘ a 

‘“They may be at present; but when you fully understand what J 
I am driving at they will be perfectly clear'to yeu. Now come, — ! 
miss; you andg@ will talk over the whole affair.”’ : , 

At mention of the word ‘‘affair’’ it seemed as though the girl 
would faint: she stood like one confronted by an apparition. 

‘*] am blameless, sir!”’ she exclaimed. ‘I have given him no en- 
couragement.”’ “ae > ea 
Wonderful Booth Bell! His object was to learn something of the 

girl’s history as well as what information he could obtain from her 
in relation to the conspiracy against his friend’s life; and by leading — 
questions, thrown out in a suggestive manner, he had obtained a 
clew which pointed to a certain secret in her life, and he jumped to 

a conclusion at once. 

‘*No one has accused you, miss,”’ he said, kindly. 

**T will go away!” exclaimed the girl. ‘‘ Please say 
understand. Yes, Iam innocent; but I will flee away. 
up my situation and go and hide myself.” ‘ 

‘* My dear child, you need do nothing of the kind. Certainly you \. 
are innocent, and no harm shall come to you.” ; 

‘‘T protest, sir, that I never gave him any encouragement.” er 

‘Certainly not! I understand that. I am your friend, not his. 
friend. You need not fear me; but you must tell me all about it.” 

‘‘I.can not tell you anything about it, sir. It is not my secret; it 
is his secret.” : 

“Yes, yes; I understand.” 

‘*Did Mrs. Ladd bid you come and question me.” 

‘*T never saw that lady.”’ 

‘* Who are you, sir?” af 

““My name is Craig.” '— 

“Are you an officer, a detective, or—” Pee 

‘Tam a friend, miss, and you can confide in me in this affair.”” 

‘*T need no friend, sir.” : 

The girl made a movement to go away, and the detective said: 

‘‘In your own interest, miss, do not go yet.” 2 . a 

‘I can say no more, sir.” 3 . <a 

‘‘ Now listen to me: you are not ashamed of your past Bistory, — 
are you?” 

«“T am not, sir.” . ae 

“Then tell me all about yourself. We will not mention him.” — 

‘I do not know why I should tell You anything about myself.”’ 

‘: Yes, there is a very good reason why you should.”’ 

‘““ Well, there is very little to tell. Iam the daughter of a gentle- 
man who was, for many years, principal of a small academy in a New 
England town. My parents are dead. I was left peli eam and [ 
secured a position as governess in the family I am now with. That 
is about all there is of my history.” : 

_‘‘ Since you have been so kind as to tell me even as much of your 
history as you have,” said the detective, ‘‘I will intrust you witha 
secret. Iam a detective, and I am here in the interest of my old 
friend, Mr. Crane. Here is my card, and if, at any time, you need a 
ne SEE ates, and I shall always be ready to eke 
assist you. Put the card away in some safe place wh 
find it in case you should need rar x ni yet 

The girl glanced at the card, and a look of surprise came over her 
face as she said: oe 

*‘ Why, I have beard of you!’’ a ee 

‘No doubt you have. mentioned the fact that I was here in 
the interest of my friend Crane, and, as you are the person who 
warned him of his danger—which was the act of a heroine—I have 
sought you to ask you if you will not aid us in bringing these two 
scoundrels to justice.”’ 

‘Oh, dear! you do not mean to drag me into the affair! I have 
RUG my cuty Senet ase of his danger. I have told 
iim a now about the case. Wh ac 
pectad Of thie?” y should anything more be ex 

The detective told the girl of the 
sins, and then said: 


‘“ We wish to favor their ae up toa certain point, and you 


can aid us by carrying on the little farce that w 
Sener vue g as partly enacted the 


‘*Oh, I dare not!” 


‘‘ There is no cause for alarm at my proposition, my dear 
) > oung 
lady. All you need do is to meet Mr. Crane once mabe Ce 
‘But you do not understand.” fs 


“Oh, yes, I do! And I tell yo 7 . 
mise Th aneiayee you that you will not be compro ‘i 
The detective, after some further ersuasion, finall 
girl’s consent to aid him, He then had a long talk with fvaoe 
in he explained the details of a little scheme in which she was te 
play a part, and then he left her and went in search of Ray. . 
He walked out to the piazza, but sa nothing of our hero re, 
and then proceeded to his room. Ray was there, and he greet | 
detective with a look of expectancy as he entered | Om, 
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da long talk with her, She isa noble little miss, and has 
to aid us in running down the conspirators, But, before say- 
img anything further on this subject, I want to ask you a question: Do 
you know anything about the family by whom she is employed?” 
» Yes; [ have made some inquiries about them.” 
*‘ Have they a son about Miss Gerrome’s age?” 
“ Yes, they have; although he is not with the family at present.” 
*s Ah, just as I suspected!’ exclaimed the detective. 

~ What are you driving at now, old man?” 

_*\ Well, to make a long story short, while seeking to learn the 
girl's history she told more than she intended, and I learned that 

ere was a little romance in her life. From what she inad- 
vertently mentioned, and by using my perceptive powers, I have 
come to the conclusion that this son of her employer is in love with 
the handsome governess, and that there is trouble brewing in the 
family because of it, as they are a very wealthy family while she is 
s poor orphan girl, the daughter of a Yankee school-master, who 
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as an forced to take a position as governess in order to support 
erself. 
yA Ray meditated a moment, and then said: 

‘ **She is a handsome girl, and otherwise qualified, in my estima- 


tion, to become the wife of any young man of character and _ posi- 

tion; and, if everything is straight and fair, she will have a larger 

: fortune than her lover.” 

x “«Brave words, my wonderful Monte-Cristo! And the young lady 
will merit a generous endowment, or I shall miss my guess!” 


_ our little comedy?” asked our hero, abruptly. 

«Yes; everything is arranged. You are to go down to the grove 
to-morrow afternoon between four and five o’clock, and the girl will 
be there to meet you. In the meantime you make yourself conspic- 
uous, and stroll about the grounds and down into the grove, but do 
not go near the cliff. Those fellows will shadow you, and I will 
shadow them, and we shall probably pick up a little information: be- 
tween now and to-morrow afternoon. I will see you late to-night 
here in your room, and will most likely have something to report.” 

‘That evening Ray strolled about the grounds for more than two 
hours. He then went down to the summer-house and sat there for 
half an hour. Finally he looked at his watch and exclaiming, in a 
loud tone, ‘‘ Hang it! It is nearly eleven o’clock! 

coming!” he slowly sauntered back to the hotel, and proceeded at 
once to his room. At midnight the detective joined him. 
© Well, old man?” said Ray, in an interrogative tone. 

“The scheme worked all right. Those fellows shadowed you 
every minute from the time you left the hotel until you reached 
your room at about a quarter past eleven.” 

‘«‘ And did you pick up any of their conversation?” 

“Yes; enough to confirm everything the girl told you.” 

“Then we can not capture them too soon.” 

“We will have them in jail in less than a week!” exclaimed the 

_ detective. 
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CHAPTER V. 


_ Axourt four o’clock on the following day Ray Phillips sauntered 
~.down to the grove, and Elvie was there to meet him. She was quite 
nervous and apprehensive at first, but soon became reassured under 
_ , the gentle manipulation of our hero. : , 
«<« We will walk over to that rustic seat and sit down,”’ he said. 
«TJ will not have to stay long, will 1?” ane 
“No; not very jong. Miss Gerrome, you have saved my life. 
*«T have only done my-duty, sir ”’ 

“That may be; but how many of us do our duty? I feel very 

teful to you, and, according to the conventional rule, I should 
fall in love with you.” The girl turned pale. * But you need not 
fear: I shail not follow the conventional rule. I do not know what 

I might do, however, were I not aware that you are already in love.” 

«What do you mean, sir?’ asked the girl, her face becoming 
scarlet. ey 

««] mean that I have discerned your secret. 

«*] do not understand what you mean.” 

} ‘‘ Young Edward Ladd loves you.” \ 

- "The girl’s face turned an ashen hue, and she exclaimed: 

* *It is terrible for you to insult me in this manner, sir, when I 
game here to aid you and that detective! I shall leave you at once. 
‘Ob, now, don’t talk that way! You need not fear me. I do 
not intend to hurt your feelings. My greatest desire is to make you 

‘happy. You will jearn in time that our meeting is the most fortu- 
nate incident of your life. And, because of you, my dear young 
lady, I take a great interest in Edward.” ; 

4, °° Then you know Edward?” exclaimed the girl, unguardedly. 

«J haven’t the pleasure of his acquaintance; but I know of him, 

and am deeply interested in him, aud would like to have you tell 
hing about him.” , . 
me te will be here to-night,” are Elvie, her face lighting up, ‘‘and 
can judge of him for yourself.” : 
oe Won t ron tell me what you think of him?” 
_ “#e is a very nice young man.” 

of ii ents’ would not be pleased, however, 
» with the governess.” 

Tes ws will not réaitlis and listen to you 

her seat. , 
OY Don't hens yet. Wait and hear me out. There is nothing 
to be of, even if the young man has fallen in love in love 
i ” 


with eTHEsS. 
Jopls danger of his falling in love 
“Oh, yes, there is! In fact, Edward has told his 


bb oir aoe es am ruined! 1 will lose my position, and they 
nm give me & recommendatio 
potigive 08 ; 


if he were to fall in 


any longer!” exclaimed the 


with the governess.” 
father of his 


L experienced great difficulty 


i * f 
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**Did you arrange with Miss Gerrome the part she is to play in | 


I guess she isn’t © 


["as he read his face assumed a look that was pitiful to behold. 














tion for the purpose of securing reference in case of need, and—” 

“You never will need any references,’ said our hero. ‘‘ You 
ie marry Edward—that is, if he is an honorable man and worthy 
of you.” 

Elvie wore a perplexed look. She could not understand the man’s 
reason for thus prying into her private affairs. 

** Now, don’t be alarmed because you have revealed your little 
love affair, my noble girl,” said Ray, divining what was passing 
through her mind. ‘*We are watched, and I wanted you to act 
under strong emotions; so I simply assisted you to play your part, 
and I must confess that you played it well.” 

‘* What, you were just fooling me all the time?” 

‘*No, not altogether fooling. You will understand it all one of 
these days.”’ 

‘* Well, you certainly succeeded in getting everything out of me, 
We poor women are as putty in the hands of you designing men.” 

‘‘Do not worry over what you have told me, Miss Gerrome, I 
owe you a debt of gratitude, and I will never repay it by doing you 

_an injury.” 

Elvie sighed heavily and said: 

*‘Can I not go now? Your purpose must have been served.” 

‘Yes, you can return to the hotel now.” ' 

The girl rose and departed without a word, and later our hero 
strolled off in the direction of the hotel, and when he arrived there 
proceeded directly to his room. ‘ 

Our hero had just seated himself when the detective put in an ap- 
pearance, and before he had a chance to say a word, Ray asked: 

‘¢ Well, how did our scheme work?” 

‘‘ Beautifully! Those fellows are fooled to the top of their bent. 
They have got you down as being madly in love with the govern- 
ess, who, having grown tired of your attentions, wants to throw you 
down. They have got their plans all laid out. 
you are to get a forged note, signed ‘ Elvie Gerrome,’ asking you to 
meet her at the cliff. One of the conspirators will be concealed at 
the top of the cliff and the other at the bottom, ready to do their 
work quickly and effectually. They have also secured two wit- 
nesses to your meeting with the girl, one of whom, a young man, 
appeared to be furious when one of the scoundrels pointed you out 
at the time you were talking to the young lady.” 

A sudden suspicion flashed across our hero’s mind. Although 
young Edward Ladd, according to what Elvie had told him, was 
not expected until evening, he had probably arrived in the after- 
noon, for Ray discerned that he was the young man whom the de- 
tective referred to. ; 

‘That young man was, no doubt, Edward Ladd, for he was ex- 
pected here to-night,” said Ray. ‘‘ We must look him over before 
we retire, old man, and size him up. I think I will take a look 
around now.” 

Later in the evening our hero beheld a young man pacing to and 
fro on the balcony. The young man was handsome, possessed an 
honest expression of countenance, and seemed altogether a manly 
looking fellow. Ray decided at once that the young man was Ed- 
ward Ladd, the son of the family by whom Elvie Gerrome was em- 

loyed. 
e There was a disturbed look in the young man’s face as he paced 
back and forth, and Ray muttered: 

“Tt is just as I expected. He is the young man to whom those 
scoundrels pointed out the young lady while she was in my com- 
pany. I have unwittingly done the girl an injustice, and it is my 
duty to make the acquaintance of the young man and set matters 
right.”’ 

“At this moment, however, Ray saw the elder Mr. Ladd, the young 
man’s father, approach and lead the son away. 
~ Our hero determined to follow them. The elder Mr. Ladd led 
his son to one of the summer-houses, and it was one which afforded 
an excellent opportunity to listen without being discovered. 

‘Edward, you know I forbid your coming here. Why have you 
disobeyed me?” ~ 

-« You know well enough why I came, father.” 

«And you are still the victim of your wild infatuation?” i 

The son was about to speak, but the father said, in a decided tone: 

“Do not interrupt me. I have a terrible revelation to make, and 
you must hear what I have to say ere you make a declaration. My 
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doy,” said the detective, “I have met Miss Gerrome, | in securing my present position. I accepted it at small compensa- 


In the first place - 


son, I am a ruined man.” t 


« Why, what do you mean, father?” 
‘«‘T have lost every dollar I was worth. I went into a certain 
scheme, From time to time I was compelled to make large ad- 
vances in order to protect my investment. Another demand has 
come. I can not meet it, and unless I do all is lost.” , 
There followed a moment’s silence, and then the young man said: 
‘Tam sorry for you, father; but as faras I am personally con- 
cerned I do not care, for now you can have no objection to my 
openly espousing Elvie.” 
‘Just the contrary, my son: this misfortune makes it utterly im- 
possible for you to espouse her. You must forget her at once, and 
marry a lady whom I have selected for you. You will thus not 
only become a wealthy man yourself, but save the fortunes of your 
family.” 
‘« Father, I will never marry the woman you have selected for me. 
I know all Lowe to you as a kind parent; but I can not marry the 
lady you have chosen for me.” ! 5 
«Then you are determined to marry this governess and disgrace 
your family?” 


‘“‘T can not see where the disgrace comes in. Elvie is an honor: 


able girl, and she comes from a good family. I love her, and I shall 


make her my wife, unless—”’ 3 
| ‘‘T have something to show you, Edward,” the father interrupt- 
ed, impatiently, evidently notecatching his son’s last word, 
| ‘The father famdad the young mana note, The latter read it, and 


{ 
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The note was from an anonymous correspondent, and it informed 
Mr, Ladd that his governess was carrying on a secret and disgrace- 
ful intrigue with one of the boarders at the hotel. And it also stated 
that if she were watched the truth of the information conveyed in 
the note would be confirmed. 

‘Well, my son, what do you think of the honorable young lady 
now? It is evident. that she is a designing creature, and is fooling 
you; and it is time you recognized her duplicity. \ i 
~ “Father, there must be some mistake: I can not believe this to be 
true. An anonymous correspondent is never worthy of credence. 

‘Investigate the matter yourself, my son. Do not let your mad 

assion make a fool of you.” 
eel will not be made i fool of, father. If I learn that this charge 
is true, I am done with her forever, though my heart breaks.” 

‘* Well, my son, I have warned you, and I bid you heed my warn- 
ing, or you may regret it all the days of your life. The girl is un- 
worthy, and if she were not circumstances would prevent your wed- 
ding her; and still further, if you disregard my wishes I am done 
with you forever.” 

‘Father, do not threaten me. I fear you do not know the char- 
acter of your son. If Elvie is a worthy girl I shall marry her, come 
what may.” 

+ Well, I have warned you;” and the elder Mr. Ladd walked 
away, leaving his son still seated in the summer-house. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Ray Puruurps had overheard every word that had passed between 
Mr. Ladd and his son, and he realized the great wrong he had un- 
wittingly done. And now that an opportunity offered to approach 
the young man and explain matters he determined to take advantage 
of it. Our hero entered the summer-house and walking up to the 
dejected-looking young lover said: 

‘‘ Good-evening, comrade.” 

The young man appeared both surprised and annoyed. 

‘‘T was a listener, my friend, to the conversation between you and 
your father.” 

r The young man straightened himself up and stared. 
“And you have the effrontery to come and tell me that you have 
been playing the eavesdropper?” he asked. | a Ke 

terYest”’ 

A sudden suspicion entered the young man’s mind. He believed 
that he beheld the man referred to in the note his father had shown 
him, and it was because of this suspicion that he restrained himself 
from knocking the self-confessed eavesdropper down. 

‘‘ Your father showed you an anonymous letter?” said Ray. 

‘* Were you were the writer of it?” 

‘‘No; but I am one of the persons referred to.” 

When Edward Ladd had seen Elvie in the company of a stranger 
he had caught only a passing glance of the man, and had not recog- 
nized him at first; but now the recognition came, and he felt an in- 
clination to spring upon him. There was, however, something so 
bold and singular in the man’s manner that he controlled himself in 
order to listen to further explantions. : 

‘‘ Now, young man, you must not be offended if I speak plainly,” 
said Ray, divining what was passing thorough the young man’s 
mind. ‘‘I know that you suspect the fidelity of Miss Gerrome, and 
I want to explain fully why she met me. Her meeting me was one 
of the most heroic of acts, and I am sorry that her courage and de- 
votion to duty has brought her under suspicion.” 

Ray then proceeded and told Edward Ladd the whole story of 
how the girl had accidentally discovered the plot to murder and rob 
him, and all that had happened since the discovery of the plot. 

‘‘ And it may be fortunate for you, young man,” our hero added, 
significantly, ‘‘ that Miss Gerndne did me this service,” 

‘* Who are you?” asked the young man. 

‘It matters not as to my identity at present.” 

‘““ Why should these men seek to murder you?” 

“They are desperate men, down on their luck, and they imagine, 
possibly, that I have valuables sufficient to stake them for awhile.”’ 

‘And what will you do?” 

‘‘Oh, I will take care of myself now, thanks to Elvie Gerrome! 
I have merely told you the facts in order to exonerate a brave and 
true young lady.. When you meet her she will tell you her story. 
You can believe her, and within a few days I will have for you the 
greatest surprise of your life.” 

‘lam glad I met you. I am also glad that Elvie has been vindi- 
cated. My love for her presents difliculties enough, but to learn 
that she was false would kill me.” 


“She is a noble girl, and there is no reason why you should not 
marry her and be happy.” 


_ ‘‘Ah, I love her! But I am afraid I can not marry her very soon, 
in view of all the circumstances.” 
‘* What are the circumstances?” 


‘*T have been in my father’s employ. You heard him say that he 


might be a ruined man at any moment, and then I will be practi-' 
cally penniless,”’ 


Ray meditated a moment, and then said: 
We may have for your father the surprise of his life.” 

_ Ray Phillips was a curious sort of mortal. He was, as our old- 
time readers know, possessed of untold wealth. The original Monte- 
Cristo’s millions were as pennies to dollars compared to the wealth 
Soeepenetys ht in many ways he was an improved type of the fa- 

e % ‘ . 4 ic’ ches 5 Se : 
taking Of eidetiveee in character, he was given to the 
He was generous to a fault, and cool and brave to the utmost de- 
gree. He was a hater of wrong and injustice of all sdrts, and it was 
his particular delight to aid and assist worthy young lovers who 
orare beset with the difficulties Which traditionally attend true love 
» He had taken a great fancy to Edward Ladd, and he ‘had been 


looking the cliff. I have an important communication to make. 


evidence of having been written in a hurry. 
had read it over, and muttered: 


chaps will run into their own snares. I reckon we have a surprise 
in store for them.” 


tation and separated. 


selected was a most excellent one for the perpetration of a murder. eo 
There was a summer-house built out on a point overlooking a rocky 
abyss fully one hundred feet deep. It was certain death to go over 

that cliff: no human power could save. ; 


trance to the little lattice building it was necessary to cross a ledge 

close to the declivity, and Ray had calculated that it was there the | 
attempt would be made to push him over. 
looking all around, when he heard a noise like the pecking of a 
woodpecker. 
they told him to go ahead; the coast was clear. 


moments passed when he heard a light step, and the figure of a man 
darkened the doorway. The man 


around furtively, then entered the ummer-house and said: 

















ceive, you scoundrel!” 


lady’s name?” 


You will be called upon for a full explanation of your conduct with 
the young lady.” 


summer-house, near the side of which he was standing, and Ray 

heard a crackling noise, like the sound of small pebbles dashing 
down the declivity. He betrayed no evidence that he observed this 
little maneuver, however; but he knew that it was a signal to the 


other es to come to his companion’s aid. It was evident* 
that the fell 


hurling him over the cliff, after all. 


satisfactory one so much the worse for you.” 


seemingly engaged in deep meditation; but in reality he was receiv- 
ing a message from the woodpecker. 


You have done & wrong which can not be atoned for; but I am here 
to seek what little reparation it is possible for you to make.” 


first-comer said: 


said our hero, eying the new-comer. 
mystery to me,’ 


lady?’ 






laced under heavy obligations by Elvie Gerrome, and ft was ne 
fale talk when he Sivan out mysterious hints as to what would fol- — 
low his interest in them; and, after parting with the young lover, 
our hero muttered: : > 

‘I will dispose of these two assassins, “0 then I will work up 
my little surprise for Edward Ladd and his lady-love. 

Ray, subsequently, met and held a long interview with Booth 
Bell, and late in the afternoon he appeared on the balcony of the J 


hotel. He sat for some time lost in deep meditation, when he was 
aroused by hearing a rapid step, and looking up beheld young Ladd 
approaching him. The young man was greatly excited. ; o 
~** What is the matter, my young friend?” asked Ray. ; 
‘* Elvie has left us!’’ Edward exclaimed. a 
‘* How is that?” ( a 
‘‘My mother had some words with her this morning and she has 
disappeared.”’ ; os 
‘Oh, I would not be alarmed about her! She will probably show 
up all right before night.” ' f * 
‘It may be all for the best, after all,” said the young man, as 
though communing with himself. 
‘‘ What! are you going to give the girl up?” 
‘‘My mother takes on so that I do not know what to do. Indeed, ~ 
our whole family is in great distress anyway; and I feel as though 
I'd like to go down to the river, throw myself in and end it all.” 
‘‘ Dismiss any such idea from your mind: all will come out right 
in the end. I have unwittingly done the girl great harm, I fear. 
Now, you be patient and I will set matters straight again in a short d 
time.” 
The young man remained and talked a little while longer in a des- 
perate sort of way, and then walked off. 
Night came, and our hero was walking in the grounds when a 
bell-boy approached him and handed hima note. It read as follows: 


‘ 





































; 
‘‘Meet me to-night at eleven o’clock at the summer-house over- a 
“« ELVIE.” 


The writing was seemingly that of a female, and the note bore 
Ray smiled after he 
: 


‘‘ Well, the game opens, and now we shall see how nicely those 


Later our hero again met Booth Bell. They held a long consul- 


A little before eleven o’clock Ray started for the cliff, The place * 


Our hero finally reached the summer-house. In going to the en- 


He stood for an instant 
These little pecks were full of significance to him, for 
Ray entered the summer-house and found it unoccupied. A few™ 


tood for an instant and peered : 


‘Well, what brings you here?” 
‘I don’t know as that is any of your business,”” Ray answered. 
‘You will learn that it is some of my business directly.” 

‘““Who are you?’ demanded the Monte-Cristo. 

“‘Tam a friend of the young lady whom you are seeking to de- 


Oh, you are a friend of the young lady’s, eh? May I ask the 


‘“You know the lady I mean well enough.” 
‘“ My friend, you are talking nonsense,” ‘ 
‘You will find there is no nonsense about it ina few moments. _ 


As the man spoke he put his hand carelessly over the rail of the 


ow who confronted our hero did not fancy the job of 


“Tam prepared to make any explanation required,” said Ray. 
‘You will be required to make one, and if you do not make a 


There was silence for a few moments, during which our hero was 


‘‘ What would you have me explain?” he finally asked. 
‘You have ruined the character of an estimable young lady. 


At this moment a second man entered the summer-house, and the | 


‘“ We have the scoundrel here all right.” 
“T certainly do not understand what you fellows are getting at,” 


‘This whole proceeding is a | 
‘“You came here in response to a note received from : a ; 


‘Well, supposing I did?” nt 
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tells its own story. 
probes hour? That is what 

“T have conceived quite a 

* Hear the cold-blooded 
eS Et 

es,” » “I faney the girl very much. 
business is it of Your: anyhow ” What had vou rascals bei 
the writing of the note which I received and which you appear to 
W so much about? : 
One of the men drew a revolver from his coat pocket and said: 
* Be careful what you say, mister.” 
ee etre tt appeared to be very much frightened, and he 
“Gentlemen, will you tell me just what you mean?” 
“Yes; we are here to exact justice and reparation in behalf of the 
young lady whom you have wronged.” 
*“ What reparation do you demand?” 
mae that you turn Over to us five thousand dollars or its 
nt. 
“a *“T have not got five thousand dollars.” 
, ** You have its equivalent, and we have no time to waste. 
= will you settle or not?” 
7 “But [have nothing to settle for: and, what is more, nothing to 
Settle with—to the amount you demand, anyhow.” 4 
“Tt is useless for you to attempt to bluff us. What has become 
of the ‘sparklers?’ “Put them in your pocket for safe-keeping, eh? 
Come, deliver up damn quick, or—” 
. Ss seeing that you can’t blackmail me, you intend to kill and 
rob me?” 

‘Yes; we intend to avenge the wrong you have done the young 
lady even if we have to kill you.” 

**T refuse to give you anything ” 

The two men were just on the point of springing forward when 
Ray said, at the same time covering them with a revolver: 

** Hold on, you scoundrels! I have a little surprise for you!” 
Py “Bang at him, pard!”” commanded his companion. 
* Raise your arm and you are a dead man!” said our hero, coolly. 

_ And as the Monto-Cristo spoke, Booth Bell stepped inside the 
' Summer-house. — ; : 

The two conspirators uttered exclamations of amazement, and 
- Ray said, with a laugh: : 
“IT told you I had a surprise in store for you. This gentleman 
is acquainted with you two dandies. Hg has met you before.” 
The two men were dumfounded; but they were desperate fellows, 
~ and one of th said: oa 
: ‘We will put up a fight for it, pard; we must get out of this!” 
The man Radford made a certain suspicious movement, and the 
t detective said: 
‘Hold on, Radford! Don’t attempt anything foolish!? 
The two men were more and more amazed when the detective 
addressed Radford by name. 
, Suddenly Herty drew a knife. His movements were as quick as 
lightning.” He had determined to do afearful deed; but there was 
_-@ man present who had faced eut-throats like him many a time, and 
- this man was quicker than the would-be assassin. A club cut the 
air, there followed a thud, and the man Herty fell to the ground as 
, though suddenly stricken with death, and as he fell Booth Bell 
__ kieked the bowie-knife from his grasp. 
“There, you scoundrel, lie there! It don’t do to attempt any 
grim games with me.” — ; ae 

The fellow did lie there, and his companion stood trembling like 
an aspen leaf, and Ray said: ~ 

** You fellows have fallen into your own trap. And now allow 
me to introduce to you my old friend Booth Bell, who will take 
charge of yon and attend to your future comfort. 

At the mention of that terrible name—terrible, at least, to the man 
standing there in the shadow of his crime—the fellow fairly quailed. 
“Yes, Rad, I once warned you to turn over a new leaf. I gave 

ou a chance to become an honest man; but now I am going to take 
both you fellows and hold you for a little requisition from the Gov- 
; ernor of Missouri. I won’t put the State of New York to the ex- 
pense of sending you up. Old Missouri wants you both, and home 
Eris prostrste man was now beginning to show signs of returning 
animation, and Booth Bell coolly drew a pair of nippers from his 
pocket and encircled the ais of Ba men. They offered no re- 
sistance: they knew it was all up with them. | ” % 

- ave ie anything to say ‘eo these worthies, Mr. Phillips?” the 

tive asked. 
ites Phillips was a large-hearted man, He always regretted see- 
ing any poor mortal brought to serious disaster, but he knew that 
the two men were a pair of the most cold-blooded scoundrels outside 

wall. ; ’ 

one “ena for you two fellows,” he said. ‘‘ Why couldn t you 
have taken advantage of the chance you had to reform? 

i an made any answer. : 

ee ns ok youa question: Didyon gs know a thief, or any 

other criminal, to live in peace and comfort? : 

ea.” gnawired the lac Rucford. ‘ But there is no hope now. 


* g ” 
g all up with us. dd 
“4 Well, I would advise you, when you get out of prison this time, 


See When the rey Mie? come out,” said Booth Bell, with A grim 

smile, “they wil not be inclined to start in ou avy more crimina 
j : ql old.” : 
ork: hark oS of the capture he was to make, had si 
Ea cecopetieete for carrying his prisovers to New ¥ ea i e 
Jed them away to the village, and early the next morning oe Ot 
to New York, where they were lockéd up, pending the arriva? o 










Why should a lady meet you here at 
we Want you to explain.” 
fancy for the lady, that’s all.” 
rascal!” exclaimed the new-comer, speak- 
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The next morning, as the many guests saw the placid Job Crane 
sitting on the piazza with a cigar in his mouth, they little dreamed 


of the dramatic experience he had gone through during the preced- 
ing hours. 











CHAPTER VII. 
following the incidents we have described Ray 
Ladd. The young man was in a very disconso- 
late mood, and he seemed desirous of avoiding our hero. The lat- 
ter, however, seized his arm, drew him one side, and said: 

“See here, my young friend, you appear very much cast down, 
Cheer up!” 

Tears welled in the young man’s eyes, and he said, in a husky 
voice: 

‘Tt is all over with me.” 

‘You are talking nonsense, my boy!” 

‘You may think so; but you do not know all.” e 

“Tell me all.” 

“No; you appear to be my béte noire. I wish I had never seen 
you.” 

“The day will come when you will be glad that you met me. [ 
am disposed to be your friend, and when I am a friend I sometimes 
do my friends a great service.” 

‘** You can do nothing for me: no one can. I am ruined!” 

There was something in the young man’s tones that ®arned Ra 
that he had some greater trouble than his little affair with the girl 
Elvie Gerrome. 

‘*Come,” said Ray; ‘‘ make a clean breast of it: tell me all.” 

‘*T'll tell you nothing,’’ was the answer, 

Our hero had observed that the young man gave a start when the 
words were spoken, ‘‘ Make a clean breast of it.” 

The Monte-Cristo was a wonderfully observant man, and he could 
read from little indices which would not be noticed by others less ob- 
servant. ( 

‘“ Well, my young friend, as you are not desirous of becoming 
friendly with me, will you tell me the reason why?” 

“ec No.”’ 

‘““You are very frank, anyhow! But we will meet again when 
you will be more communicative.” 

Ray Phillips turned and walked away. He was not offended, 
He was satisfied that young Ladd was a good fellow at heart. He 
had reached that decision while listening to his conversation with 
his father. 

Later in the day the elder Mr. Ladd took occasion to speak to our 
hero, He said: 

‘‘ You will excuse me, Mr. Crane, but I have a request to make 
of you,” : 

‘* Proceed, sir.” 

‘“‘T wish to request that you will not seek to continue your an-- 
quaintanceship with my son.” ; 

‘*T have so decided for the present,”’ was our hero’s answer; and 
he turned abruptly away. 

Meantime, Ray had learned that Elvie Gerrome had really disap- 
peared. She had not been seen since the previous day; and, it also 
appeared, no one had seen her go away. ; 

** Well,” he soliloquized, ‘‘as I have nothing on hand at present, 
I will hunt up this girl, and I will also keep an eye on this young 
man. He is in trouble, and I intend to learn what his trouble is; 
and I may decide to help him out. But we shall see: it all depends 
upon one thing.” 

Ray got up from his seat in park and walked toward the hotel, 
and on the way he saw Edward Ladd, satchel in hand, going down 
the path leading to the railway station. 

‘*Hello!’”’ he muttered. ‘‘So the boy is going away! Well, as I 
did not intend to stay here any longer than to-morrow anyhow, [ 
guess I will accompany him,” fg i 

Ray Phillips went to his room. He made certain preparations, 
and then descended to the office. He paid his bill, and then started 
off for the railway station. He took a short cut through the woods, 
and when he appeared at the station he had worked a transform in 
his appearance. He was no longer Job Crane, ‘ 

Our hero boarded the train, which was already at the station, and 
walked through the cars until he reached the one in which Edward 
Ladd was seated. He selected a seat in the rear of the young man 
and, depositing his satchel in the bundle-rack, drew forth a paper 
from his pocket and began to read it. ; : 

Ray was a sort of amateur detective. He delighted in doing de- 
tective work, as he delighted in doing all manner of strange things, 

It was night when the train reached the city, and Edward Ladd 
proceeded direct to a small hotel, left his satchel, and soon. reap- 
peared upon the street. : 

Our hero, disguised as an old man, was in waiting, and he fol- 
lowed his game. Tlie young man went to a well-known hotel where 
brokers are wont to meet in the evening. ‘There was a throng of 
people surging through the corridors of the great building, and the 
young man moved through them until he was suddenly hailed by a 
swell-dressed individual, who called out: 

‘‘Hello, Ladd! I've been looking for you, 
been?” 

Ray Phillips discerned the character of the man who addressed 
young Ladd at a glance. The fellow had green, snaky eyes, a cun- 
ning expression of countenance, and was altogether a very cagey- 
looking specimen of humanity, _ ; 

““T've been up to the country,’ was the young man’s answer. 

The two walked off to a reading-room, and Ray followed them, 
Thev seated themselves, and the man said; 

‘Rather a bad time to go to the country, Ed,’ 

“T needed a little rest, Henshawe, You know I’ve been under a 
great strain for some time.” ‘ 

«Well, so have I; and if I had not seen you to-night 1 tell you I 
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would have been compelled to let everything go by the board; but | means: 


we will come out all right now. You must margin up for five 
thousand dollars in the morning, and before three o’clock in the af- 
ternoon you will find everything running Our Way. 

The young man sighed and said: ; 

“Yes, it’s always been going to run our way; but it hasn't come 

, way yet.” , 
ge ei, my boy! _ This is the last five thousand you will have to 
shell out. ‘To-morrow we will be raking it in.” 

‘‘T haven’t got the money.” 

“You can get it.”’ 

‘No, I can’t.” 

«You must get it.” 4 

«Tt is useless for you to talk. I can’t raise a cent. 

‘«Get it the way you got it the last time.” 

The young man turned deathly pale and ejagulated, in a husky 
voice: 

‘‘ What do you mean, Henshawe?”’ . 

pS B, I know where you stand, Ed! You can’t pull out now; 
if you do all is lost. At any rate, you are in for it, and you may as 
well go up for an old sheep as a Jamb.” 

‘‘Henshawe, what do you mean?” 

‘‘T mean that you will have to work off some more of the old 
man’s paper!” { 

The edad man’s trouble was apparent to Ray Phillips now: he 
was a forgew, and his father’s name was the name he had forged. 

The revelation was a terrible blow to our hero. He could not aid 
a forger, unless there were extenuating circumstances at any rate. 

There followed a moment’s silence after the statement of the man 
Henshawe, and he finally broke the silence with the remark: _ 

“You needn’t feel bad about it anyway, Eddie. It’s all right, 
and you will come out all right.”’ : 

‘Yes, I will come out all right! But how will my poor father 
and mother come out? How will my beautiful sister come out, who 
is to be married ina month? Alas, this scandal will spoil all her 
happiness for life! She is too proud ‘and honest a girl to permit a 
man to marry the sister of a forger.”’ : 

‘“No one will ever know it but your father in any event. The old 
man will take all the paper up, and at the worst you will get no 
more than a good scolding. He will never let the world know that 
his son has made free with his name.” ) 

‘*See here, Henshawe, I’ve something to tell you. I went into 
this deal with you in my father’s interest. I knew he was in a bad 
way financially; and, although his credit was good, that was all he 
had. I took a desperate chance to save my father. The chance has 
gone against me. My father can not take the paper up. He will 
be aruined man. But what will be the hardest blow to him is the 
fact that I have dishonored his name.” 

‘* And I suppose you are getting ready to put the blame on me?” 
_ ‘*No, I'm not. J] went into this thing with my eyes open, and I 
took the chance to save my father. But I have lost all confidence 
in you: I am ‘now beginning to think that you are a sharp, and—’” 

“Hold on!” interrupted Henshawe in a low, fierce tone; and his 
eyes glowed with a dangerous light. 

“Oh, you can not intimidate me! 
choose Ido not fear any one.” 

‘But you are talking like a young fool!” 

“Tam a young fool! I know that now!” 

“Fudge! Everything will come out all right yet, my boy.” 

“Yes, I suppose so! It has always been coming out all right with 
you! But I have blundered, to say the least. My father would 
have failed: that was inevitable; but he would have failed as an 
honest man, and he might saved something—might have been al- 
lowed by his creditors to go on with the business. But now every- 
thing will be wiped out; and all owing to my dishonesty.” 

‘‘What is the use of all this whining? TI tell you that with five 


I will talk as plainly as I 


thousand dollars more we shall not only save all we have got invest- 


ed, but come out Heavy winners, and then all this nonsense you 
have been talking will seem very weak stuff, You can raise five 
thousand more: why not do it?” 
~ The young man did not answer fora moment or two. He was 
thinking, and the intensity of the struggle which was going on with- 
in shook his frame. Finally he said: 

‘I will make an effort to raise the money, but not in the Way you 
suggest. If I fail—well, I know what I will do.” 

‘“Now, Eddie, don’t do anything rash!” 

‘*T will make the only reparation I can.” 

‘ pan do‘ you mean to do, kill yourself?” 

7 Gn : ; 

‘* How will that fix things, I'd like to know, you fool?” 

*T will leave behind a full confession, and seal it with my blood. 
‘That will attest its truth, and 1 will save my father’s honor.” 

“Don’t think of doing such a thing, my boy! If you do not suc- 
ceed in raising the money by to-morrow morning let me know. In 
the meantime I will see what I can do.” 

**Can you raise it?” 

‘I do not say that I can; but 

‘Say that you will,” 

“‘T can not say that; 
ing rash, 
morning,” 


‘‘ All right,” said Edward L: i i 
ght,” ss ard Ladd, as, with a sigh, he rose 
walked away, nee ee oe 


I will try.” 


but we can both try. 


at Now, Eddie, do noth- 
If you fail, report to me before 


ten o’clock to-morrow 


CHAPTER VIII. 
‘AY PHILLIPS had overheard every word that 


: ; had passed between 
Edward Ladd and the man Henshawe, and he felt a great deal of 


sympathy for the young man who had taken such a desperate chance 
to save his father And what pleased our hero most was the fact 
that the young man fully realized that the end did not justify the 
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that there was no excuse for doing wrong in order to 
Indeed, nothing is an excuse for a crim 





do 
good and generous act. 
act. : d 
It was a good thing, also, that the young man did not attempt to 
disguise the truth even to himself, nor attempt to excuse his act. 
And he had recognized another truth: that criminality never pays, 
and that, sooner or later, crime brings its punishment, 

Ray Phillips also saw through the man Henshawe. The latter 
was merely a desperate stock-gambler, who would take any chances 
to win. He was a hardened rogue, who had led the young man on 
to raise money by forgery in order to contiaye wild-cat speculations. 

The Monte-Cristo was a strange man, and he determined to put 
the stock-gambler’s victim to a test; and if he stood the test—well, 
he did not say what he would do; but one thing is certain: he had 
a most singular scheme in his mind. , 

As Edward Ladd walked away, our hero followed after him. 
The young man called a cab, and gave the driver his orders, Our 
hero heard the orders. He also called a cab and gave his orders. 

Half an hour later our hero entered a well-known -gambling- 
house, and seated at one of the tables, with a stack of chips before 
him, was Edward Ladd. en Bo 

The Monte-Cristo, who was still made up as an old man, stationed 
himself near the table and watched the game. "4 t 

At first the young man won, and his eyes gleamed and his face 
was pale; indeed, he looked handsome as he sat there swayed by the 
devilish lust of gambling. But soon, as is usually the case, the luck 
changed, and he lost as rapidly as he had won. Finaly the moment 
came when his last stack of chips was thrown into one bet. One 
card was life or death now, and, as usually happens under simi- 
lar circumstances, it Was grinning death that turned up, for Edward 
Ladd had lost. 

But he was a game youth. He made no outcry; and with a set 
look he rose from his seat and turned from the table. He was mov- 


ing away to leave the place, when our hero touched him on the 


shoulder and said: 

‘“You had great luck at first, young man.” 

Sk ehe Lelelds, 

‘Why didn’t you quit a winner?” 

‘‘Tt was make or break with me, sir.”’ 

‘It takes an old head to know when to quit, my son.” 

““Unfortunately I haven’t an old head.” it 

‘Will you go and take a little refreshment with me? 
taken a fancy to you, I think you are a game chap.” 

‘‘T’}! go anywhere: it doe8 not make much difference to me now.”” 

‘“You must not feel so bad. You will have pete luck next 
time.” at 
' The young man laughed in a sardonic sort of way and said: 

‘Yes, I will have better luck next time!” . 

Ray Phillips led the way to a restaurant. They entered, and our 
hero ordered wine as well as more solid refreshment. Edward re- 
fused to partake of the wine, excusing himself by saying that he 
never touched liquor of any kind: but the old man drank quite 
freely, or, rather, pretended to do so—most of it deftly finding its 


way into a cuspidor—and after awhile he became very much exhil- _ 


arated. Finally he drew from his pocket a roll of bills and com- 
menced counting it over ima maudlin sort of way. There was over . 
five thousand dollars in the roll, mostly notes of large denomination, 
and as Edward gazed upon the display of wealth a longing look — 
shone in his eyes. Sab ous 

The old man pretended to be overcome by the wine; but he was. 
really making a practical test of the young man’s «character. The 
two men finally left the place, andthe old man was seemingly very 
drunk. He leaned on his younger companion, and commenced to. 
boast about his great wealth. * : 

‘Come to my room, young 
chance to win a stake.” 

‘‘T have no money to play with.” 

‘‘Put up your watch: I'll lay a hundred against that.” 

Edward meditated a moment, and then said: - bons 

‘‘No; I do not care about playing, my friend; but I will accom- 


a) pane» ah : 
man,” he said; ‘I'll give you a. 


pany you to your room. You seem to be just a little under the 
weather.”’ vs i 

“Yes, J am a little overwell. You see, I like a little fun once in 
a while. 


Wh I’ve got plenty of moneyy and I can afford, to enjoy my- 
self.’ : : 

And talking on in a rambling sort of way the pretended old man. 
led the young man to his room in a well known hotel, 

‘“ Now then, young fellow,”’ said the old man, ‘we'll have some- 
thing to drink and a little fun.” -l se J 
‘‘ No: I will leave you now, You had better go to bed.” 

‘‘ Bed be hanged! Iam going to have a little game. Come; you. 

have a ten-dollar bill left.” 

‘*T haven’t a dollar, sir.’ 

‘I know you have: I saw you put it in your pocket. You were: 
so excited when you were winning that you do not remember just. 
what you did do.” ‘ 

Edward felt in his vest pocket and, to his amazement, drew forth 
a twenty-dollar.bill. He did not remember putting it there; in fact, 
he did remember going through all his pockets before leaving the- 
gaming-table, and it was not there then, he was sure. 

“It is a very singular thing that I should find this in my pocket.” 

“‘ Nothing singular about it. You was excited, and didn't know 
What you were doing. 
you thought you had, and there is nothing 
from having a friendly game at a low limit.” 

The young man_ hesitated a moment: but the temptation seemed 
too much for him, and he said: e 

{ All right.” 

Ray Phillips really had no justification for his. action: and | 
chroniclers of his singular deeds we will not attempt to justify i 
We can only say that his intentions were good; eee inolin 
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te think th: had not considered the matter well. To subj 
' he h s ( subject the 
you ‘Man, under all the circumstances, to so severe a temptation 


wader fluence of liquor, and he was careless in his play, The 
Young Man won right along, and soon held over a thousand dollars 
of the old man's money. . 

“Now let's play for big stakes,‘and I'll show you how quick I 
can bust you.” 

Edward Ladd was becoming very much excited. He laid down 
a ae. er ae woe 82a ~~ old man said: 

= denough! It’s all right! can stand it! Tll go youagain 
.for’a thousand.” ,. Dai nudene} 

A the yon man bet a thousand and won; and so the game 
con inued until Edward Ladd held ten thousand dollars of the old 
man’s money. 

“Your luck is too good for me to-night, young fellow. I will 
play you some other time.” 

“* Ave you going to quit?” 

Yes, I quit. Iam sleepy now, and I think J’ll take a snooze.” 
‘The old man lay back in his chair and was soon in what appeared 
to be a maudlin stupor. . 
Edward Ladd rose to his feet. He held in his hand double the 
amount of money needed for one more chance at the stock mar- 
ket with the man Henshawe. But he knew that the man from 
whom he had won the money was drunk, and that it was not. hon- 
estly his own, even on gambling principles. The temptation to 
keep it was almost overpowering; but he was at heart an honorable 
youth, and, although he had already done dishonest acts, he could 
not stoop to barefaced robbery. He stood and locked at the old 
man lying there in a drunken stupor for a few moments, and then 
he looked at the money. 

““T need this money,” he muttered; ‘‘and it might save my life; 
but I can not take it. The old fellow did not know what he was 
about. No, no; I will not do this thing.” i, 

He drew an envelope from his pocket, placed the money into it, 
and then wrote on the envelope these words: 

‘“‘T can not take your money.” 

He then laid the envelope on the table, and started to leave the 
room, when the old man suddenly awoke and called out: 

‘* Hello, there, young fellow! Where are you going?’ 

Edward gave a start, and, turning around, said: 

*‘IT must go now. I thought you were asleep, and did not like to 
_ disturb you.” 

‘*Oh, don’t go yet!” © 

“Yes; I must bid you good-night.” 

‘‘Hang it, young man, | reckon I must have been a little off!” 
The old man’s few moments’ sleep appeared to have sobered him 
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“Yes, you did feel the wine a little, I guess; but you are all right 
now.” 
‘*Where— Oh, yes, of course; in my own room!: Let me see: 
what were we doing?” is 
** We were playing cards.” 
‘Exactly! I remember now.” 
The old man’s eyes lighted on the envelope lying on the table, and 
he picked itup. - matt fet) 
‘**T can not take your money,’”’ he read, aloud. ‘‘ Well, what's 
this?” Y : #5 He 
“‘We were gambling, and that is the money I won from you.” 
The old man took the money from the envelope and counted it. 
“By ginger!” he exclaimed; ‘‘more than ten thousand dollars! 
And you won all this from me?” 
sé Yes. ” cj a ; 
“« Well, if you won it why don’t you keep it?” 

en fee ei I've no right to keep ie - You did not know what you 
were doing.” ond a 

“‘ Let me see,” said the old man, pretending to try to recall what 
had passed during the evening, ‘‘I met you ina faro-bank?” 
“« And you lost all the money you had?” . 
e277 dia. . ; 
“Then you came here to my room with me and we indulged in a 
little game, and you won this ten thousand dollars? 
<e {— Sa 
-_*You need the money?” ; 
"Yes, I do; but I could not steal it.” . 
«Oh, you think you are an honest man?” * 


. et do.’ ‘ : 
o% know better,” said the old man, who now: appeared to be per- 


ber. ; 
semana Ladd turned deathly pale and exclaimed: 


P t do you mean, sir? iy 
a - just what I say. I know that you area dishonest man. 


; 9” 
“Is this the way you thank me for returning your money? 
“Oh, I would aver have Jet you get away with my money! 
The young man was nonplused: he didn’t know what to say. 
** Yes, I know you,” continued the old man, ‘‘and I mean to tell 
you just what I know. You are a forger: you have forged your 
Gathers name for a large amount of money and, together with a 
ogue by the name of Henshawe, you have lost it in Wall Street. 
Baward Ladd stood a moment with his eyes fixed on the man who 
#0 boldly accused him. He looked like a ¢ ead man. His face was 
Madden nig an Youck man drew a revolver from his pocket and 
- ralsed Mt to bis temple; but ere he pulled the trigger his hand was 
hzed, tie Weapon wrenched from his grasp, he was er into a 
’ ~ , f 
nd the agile old man said: 
ns ry, é: giant pair of arms, a gi 
rang 


; promised to tneet Henshawe before you did anything rash, 
” 
id - ; 
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‘Tam your guardian angel. But we will end this farce and talk 
business. I like you, young man, and 1 mean to help you out of 
your scrape.” 

*‘ How can you help me?” 

* With this.” 

As the old man spoke he tapped the envelope which contained the 
ten thousand dollars. 

‘‘I do not understand you,” said the dazed young man, 

“You will understand me before long. I want you to tell me 
how you stand—just what you have done.” : 

‘Why should I tell: you my affairs?” 

** Because I am your friend.” 


‘How is it you take such an interest in me? I never saw you be-: 


fore to-night.” 

“That is my secret,” said the old man. ‘‘ But see here; you need 
five thousand dollars, and I am going to let you have it.” f 

‘*How do you know I need it?” ; 

‘“‘Henshawe has demanded that amount of you.” 

‘* How do you know all this?” 

‘** That is my secret.” 

‘ This is all very strange,” muttered the young man. 


46 


“Yes; but stranger things are likely to happen; and it isto your 


- interest to tell me your story.” 


‘* What do you wish me to tell you?” 
‘‘T want to know the full amount of your forgeries.’’ 


‘‘T can not tell you.” 

‘*T insist upon knowing.” 

‘« You are a stranger to me: I can not confess to you.”’ 
‘You may as well confess, for I know all.” 

“If you know all, why do you ask me all these questions?” 
‘*T wish to confirm the statement.”’ 


‘Well, what you accuse is the truth,’ came the declaration, in a: 


desperate tone. 

‘* Now tel] me the amount of your indebtedness.” 

‘*T will, if you will but tell me who you are.” 

“T won’t do that at present.” 

‘‘] know who you are: you are a detective. 
me good and tight! Isuppose you will send me— Well, I suppose 
it’s all up with me. Ido not care for yeas but my poor father 
and mother, brother and sisters, what will they do?” 

Our\hero was deeply affected; but there were reasons why he did 
not feel as bad as he would have done under other circumstances. 

‘*Come, now, young man, having confessed the truth of my ac- 
cusations, you may as wel] tell me the amount you owe.” > 

‘“Why should I tell you? Tell me that.” 

‘Because I mean to save you.” 

** Why should you save me?” 

‘«That is a secret at present.” ” 

Words can not describe the expression that passed over Edward 
Ladd’s face as, in a scared tone, he said: 


‘‘The amount of money that I have obtained by the use of my 


And you have got 


father’s name is one hundred and twenty thousand dollars.” 


‘«Ts that all?”’ was the response of the old man, in a.light tone. 
There followed a moment’s silence, and then the young man said: 
‘‘ Well, why torture me longer?” . 

‘“ What do you mean?” : 
“You have got a full confession from me. “Why don’t you snap 


‘the handcuffs on me and lock me up?” 


‘No, no, young man; as sure as you are Edward Ladd I will save 
you, and I would do it even if the amount of your forgéries were’ 
ten times greater—and I can doit. Now come; we will talk mat- 
ters over calmly.” 

The young man could not believe what he heard. 

‘*Oh, you have played me very nicely!’ he said. _ 

‘You can’t seem to get that idea out of you head.” 

** You were only playing drunk?” 

‘Yes, I only pretended to be drunk.” 

‘«Then what was-your purpose, sir?” 

‘To save you.” 

‘Oh, don’t give me that! Why should you offer to pay one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand dollars for me?” - ‘ 

‘Why should I say I would pay it if I did not mean to keep my 
word?” 

‘You are simply having sport at my expense. You are an officer. 
Why don’t you arrest me?” 

‘‘T have no intention of arresting you. I mean to do just what I 
have said I would do: save you from your desperate folly.. And I 
will also extricate your father from his difficulties. He shall never 
know those notes were forged.” 

‘Do you really mean to pay those notes?” 

fYies. 7. 

‘« But tell me: why should you do all this? I can’t understand it. 
It seems as though | did not hear aright—that either you or I must 
be crazy.” 

“‘T have told you that I will explain it all some day. You must 
be patient. Now, let me tell you that I have been on your track, 
I followed you to the gambling-house, I wanted to test you, and I 

retended to be drunk and Jet you win my money. I wanted to 

earn if you were a rogue at heart. Iam satisfied youare not. You 
are in trouble: I will help you out.”’ 

‘«Byven at the cost of one hundred and twenty thousand dollars?” 

oe Yes.”’ 

‘‘T can not believe you, 
fiendishly amusing yourself at my expense.’ 
‘*On my honor I am not, young man.” 

“ What do you want me to do?” 

“Tejl me the whole story of your wrong-doing and the events 
which Jed up to it.” 

‘«T will tell you the whole story—yes, just to amuse you. I take 
no stock in your promises; but it makes little difference to me now; 


No, no: you are either mad or you are 
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I have reached the limit of human misery. I have acted like a fool 


and fam going mad; I know | am!” bftem: 

“No, you're not. Tell me about it: that will relieve your mind. 

“My father is a merchant,” began the young man, ‘‘and was do- 
ing a good business. After years of close application to business he 
became a moderatély wealthy man. A year ago he was induced to 
ro into a mining speculation. He put in all of his own capital, and 
* has also borrowed a large amount of money. At present the 
mine yields nothing, and 1 do not believe it ever will. The parties 
who are interested in the development of the mine have demanded 
more money from my father, He can not raise another dollar, and 
unless more capital is put in the mine it will have to be abandoned, 
and my father will be a ruined man. I thought I might pull him 
through. I had saved some money, and I went into Wall Street and 
invested a few hundred dollars, I lost it. I tried again and lost. 
I got frightened. Then I met the man Henshawe. He knew all 
about the Wall Street game; had inside information, sure tips, and 
all the rest of it. He won my confidence. I hoped to regain what 
I had lost, and, my own money being all gone, I forged a note. 
My father’s credit was good. Well, I lost that money, and then I be- 
came desperate. I forged another note, and so it went on. We 
were sure, not only to -win all-our money back, but’ to double it, 
that shark Henshawe kept saying, and I went deeper and deeper.” 

“© Yes,”’ observed our hero, ‘t when one goes off the right track he 
slips further and further away. Your affairs Are in bad shape, I 
will admit; but we will bring you out all right.” 

‘And you still claim you will assist me?” 

“T tell you, Edward, I will save you.” 

‘Tf you do, you are an angel from heaven!”’ 
man. 

‘Now that you have told me your story, I want you to tell me 
about this man Henshawe. Who is he?” 

‘*He is a curbstone broker.” ; 

‘Did he make these investments for you, or did you make them 
through a regular broker?” 

‘*He made them for me.” 

‘You were dealing in margins?” 

‘# Yes.” 

‘Did he ever show you any accounts or give you any receipts?” 

‘““No; I left everything to him.” 

“* Well, young man, how do you know he ever made any invest- 
ments for you?” 

‘Do you think he has kept the money?” asked the young man, 
excitedly. 

“‘T do not say that he did; but we will investigate the matter, and 
if we find that he did we will make him disgorge.” 

“We can never do that. If what you suggest is true, you will 
find he has played his cards too well. He is a very clever man.” 

‘* Leave that all tome. Now, Edward Ladd, I have promised to 
help you out of your difficulties, and I will keep my promise. In 


exclaimed the young 


order to do so, however, you must promise to obey my injunctions 


in every particular. Will you do so?” 

oY G8. ©, 

‘*Tn the first place, then, I want you to meet Henshawe to-morrow 
morning, as agreed, and give him the five thousand dollars. And 
here is the money,” said our hero, taking five one-thousand-dollar 
notes from the envelope and giving them to Edward Ladd. 

**Do you really mean it?”’ exclaimed the young man. 

_. “Ido, You will give-him the money, and be careful to act just 
the same as you have done for the last few weeks. You must pro- 
test, and then yield Let him think he has you still on his hook. 
Not by word or deed must you let him suspect any one is behind 
Yous? 

* Are you a detective?” 

“‘Tt does not matter who nor what lam. I think I can promise 
to recover every dollar of the money that sharper has stolen from 

ou.”’ 

‘*Do you know Henshawe?”’ - ait tits 

*‘T know something of him. And now go. I want you to meet 
that man at exactly five minutes before nine o’clock, and lead him 
to the same place where you held your former interview with him.” 

The young man seemed puzzled. 

“It’s all right, my boy: do just as I say, and it won’t be long be- 
fore we have this matter all straightened out, and then we have an- 
other little affair to attend to.” y 

** Another affair?” 

“* Yes; we must hunt up Elvie Gerrome.” 

‘*Great Scott!’ ejaculated the young man. 
Elvie Gerrome?”’ 

** You see I know it all, young man.” 

‘* What do you know about Elvie Gerrome?”’ 

“‘T know that she is a noble girl,” said our hero. “And, if you 
will promise not to ask any more questions, I will tell you some- 
thing further that will interest you.” 

“*T promise.”’ 

“You are indebted to Elvie Gerrome for my interest in you. It 
is for her sake that I have determined to save you.” 

‘* Are you a relative of hers?” 

“There, you have broken your promise! 
know all about it; ‘ 
matter now.” 

**This is a wonderful experience!” the 
though communing with himself. 

««'There are a great many surprises in store for you, my boy.” 

‘‘T shall never be more surprised than I am at this moment.” 

“You will be better able to judge of that later on, Now remem- 


ber all I have told you: that fellow must not have the least inkling 
that there is any one behind you.” 4 


‘He will want to know where I got the money.” 
_ ‘Don’t tell him. He will not be very much concerned about how 
it came into your possession so long as he gets it. Go, now my 


**And do you know 


Some day vou will 
but you must not question me further about the 


young man ejaculated, as 
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boy, and remember all I have said to you: obey rl 
tat letter, and you can dismiss all anxiety as to t result, Trust 
me and soon a new life will open for you.’ . 

‘‘T will,” said Edward Ladd, as-he seized the money and put it 
in his pocket, ‘‘I will ask no more questions, I will obey you, 
sir, no matter what the result may be. In the end there still remains 
one resource for me.” 

‘You will not be driven to your last resource if you obey me,” 
said the Monte-Cristo. 





CHAPTER IX. 


On the morning following the incidents we have recorded Edward 
Ladd started off to keep his appointment with Henshawe. He ar- 
rived at the hotel just five minutes before nine o'clock, and found 
his man awaiting him. ‘They exchanged greetings, and young Ladd 
led tlie way to the same room and the very same seats which they 
had occupied,the previous evening. Near them sat an odd-looking 
countryman: a man who appeared to have just come in from Sque- 
dunk. 

‘‘ Well, Eddie,” said Henshawe, fixing his snake-like eyes on his 
youthful victim, ‘‘did you raise the money?” 

‘Before I answer your question, 1 want to ask you a few ques- 
tions,’’ said Edward. 

‘Go ahead.” 

‘« What are our chances?” | 

‘Our chances, as I told you ae night, are good. I have since 
There is no doubt about it, 
my boy: we are sure winners to-day. Have you raised the money?” 

‘‘ How about yourself, Henshawe: you thought you might be able 
to get the money?” a 

“Well, I tried to get it; but I failed.” 

«And if I can not raise the money, what will the consequences 
be?” 

‘We'll be out of the game, that’s all. Our margins are exhaust- 
ed, and if we can not cover it’s all up with us.” 

‘* And [ will lose every dollar I have invested?” 

‘«That’s about the size of it.” 

‘‘ You appear to take the matter very easy.”’ 

‘‘ What is the use of whining?” 

‘‘Oh, Lam not whining! But see how much 
yet I must keep putting up more.” 

‘* What you have invested is a mere 
men in Wall Street who put up millions before they get a dollar 
back; but when the market does go their way they become million- 
aires in a day.” iit fo wey 

‘‘ You know how I raised all this money?’ queried Edward, ab- 
ruptly. 

‘*No, certainly not. 
course, you went in on your own capital.” 

‘*What did you tell me last night?” 

“* What did I tell you?” : 

‘* You told me you knew how I had raised the money.” . 
‘Oh, yes; I remember! I said I supposed your father helped 


I have invested, and 


How should I know? I supposed, of 


— 


you.’ 

‘“That is not what you said.” 

‘Oh, yes, it is!’ If you understood differently you misunderstood 
me.”’ 

‘You accused me right out of having issued false paper.”” — 

ee sir, I did not! I never had the least suspicion of such a 
thing.” 

‘* You also induced me to go into these deals.” 

‘‘ Why, Eddie, you are getting crazy! You came to me and beg- 
ged me to go in with you, and offered to put up all the money; and 
if there is anything wrong [iknow nothing about it.”’ ih 

‘** You are skulking now: you are preparing to get from under.” | 

‘‘ What nonsense! See here, Eddie, if you have done anythin 
wrong I know nothing about it. And I can prove that I advise 
you not to go into these stock speculations. So, if you have done 
anything wrong, it's your business, not mine.” 

‘* And you mean to desert me?” Pe 

‘‘No. But you are done speculating, I take it, from your talk> 
and I certainly will not urge you to venture any more money. I 
still think, however, that if we could put up the five thousand we 
would come out all righit.”” 

‘‘ I did raise the five thousand,” said Edward, suddenly, 

Henshawe's whole manner changed. i 

‘* You're a dandy, Ed! How did you raise it?” 

‘‘Never mind! I’ve got it.” 

‘* We will come out all right to-day, my boy. I calcuiate that we 
will save our investment and come out thirty or forty thousand dol- 
lars ahead now. That will give us capital to work with. Our luck 
will change to-day. We will be millionaires in thirty days. Yes 
just let luek once change and our fortunes are made.” ’ 

‘‘ That is the way you have always talked, Henshawe; but 


3 as yet 
you have not turned me in one dollar profit.” 


‘‘ Well, you see, luck has been dead against us right along; but it — 


will change to-day. I’ve got a sure tip this time.” 

‘If we lose to-day I will be ruined. You know how I have ro- 
cured all this money, and you urged me to raise it in the way 1 bia 
Now, Henshawe, I want you to admit that you knew by what 
a I re 7 ee I have placed in your hands for specu- 
ative purposes before I put the last fiv 
pal at pues te I e thousand I can hope to raise 

‘* What are you up to?” demanded Henshawe, warily, 


‘Tl tell you. If we lose I want you to feel th 
bound to help me out. I do not wani you to ie cee 


helping me ont.” . 
**Oh, T will help you out!" . : 


‘Will you admit what I claim?” 
rue 


my instructions to 
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Why, certainly, Eddie, if it will make your mind easy.” 
7 e n here's the money.” : y 
™ ‘he. te-Cristo had overheard every word that passed between 
__Henshawe and young Ladd—our hero Was the odd-looking country- 
_ man from Squedunk—and he admired the skill and cunning of the 
young man. Whik he had given Edward no instructions to geta 
confession from the designing rascal as to his guilty knowledge of 
the methods the young man had used to procure the money, yet it 
had been a master stroke to have obtained such an acknowledg- 
a as it made him legally responsible as a participant in the 
crime. : 
** Well done, Edward!” was our hero’s mental comment. 
Henshawe’s eyes gleamed when he got possession of the five one- 
thousand dollar notes, and he said, as he put the money in his 
pocket» rms ‘ 
*‘ Now, see here, Eddie, you must not do anything rash in case 
we should fail to catch a rise to-day.” 
**I thought you were sure of a rise?” 
“Oh, no, net sure! The man does not live who can be sure.”’ 
_ * You said so.” 
**Oh, no, you misunderstood me! 
favor.’’» 
“You said you had a dead sure tip.”’ 
“Of course I did; but stock tips, you know, do not always pan 
out.” R 
‘Now that you have got my money, you are getting me ready 
for the usual freeze, I suppose.”’ 
*-[ don’t want you to raise your hopes too high, Eddie: that’s all.”’ 
“Well, if you don’t play square with me [ will get square with 
you, Henshawe.”’ 
** What do you meun by threatening me, Eddie?” 
“«T have an idea that everything is not on the level, that’s what I 
mean.” 
*: There is no occasion for any such talk, Eddie. You know that 
I have lost as much money as you have in our deals,”’ 
“ T do not know anything of the kind.” 
“ve told you so.” 
““T’ve only your word for it.” 
“Yes; and my word is good.” . 
«1 can tell better after to-day, Mr. Henshawe.” 
“Eddie, why are you so threatening in your attitude? Haven’t I 
promised to help you out if worst comes to worst?” 
“Worst has come to worst. You did not help me out to-day. 
You didn’t raise the five thousand dollars. No; you compelled me 
to raise every dollar of it.” 
‘But I have lost my pile.” 
‘* Before I met you, I reckon!” 
“Well, now, Eddie, there is no sense in your worrying and find- 
ing fault. If you get in a hole, I’ll get you out at any cost. Here’s 
- my hand, my boy; you and I will not quarrel. Meet me down 
town to-day. We will dine together after the exchange closes, and 
I think I will have good news for you.” 
The two men separated. 
_ dor, where he hung around for awhile as though waiting for some 
one; but no one approached to break into his revery, and finally he 
strolled out into the street and boarded a down-town car. While 
Henshawe was lingering in the corridor the countryman from Sque- 
dunk had dissolved on the canvas, and a Smart, swell-looking man 
appeared, and this swell-looking man jumped upon the same car 
with the fellow Henshawe. 
When the car reached Wall Street, Henshawe got off and walked 
to a large building where brokers’ offices are plenty, entered it and 
proceeded to an office on the top floor. The swell-looking man was 
close behind, and, after Henshawe had entered his office, he tip-toed 
to the door and peeked through the key-hole. 
There was a forlorn-looking little man in the office. Henshawe 
seated himself at a desk, unlocked it, drew forth a bank-book, and 
_ addressing the little man, said: 
‘‘Here, Pont; I want you to go tothe bank.” . 
The man took the bank-book, and Henshawe drew an envelope 
from his pocket and told him that it contained the deposit, and ad- 
monished him to be very careful not to lose it. a 
“I want to speak a word to you, sir, before I go,” said the man. 
“ Well, what is it?” 
«When do you intend paying me?” 
“Oh, next week!” 
“It has been next week for the last three months, Mr. Henshawe, 
and you haven’t given.me enough to pay my board during that 
time.” ” 
«How much do I owe you, Pont? ' 
“You owe me one hundred and fifty dollars. 
““T’]l settle up with you next week.” i 
“T’d like to have you settle with me to-day. 
+, to-day.” 
=f Dart toll wis chat: I know what your balance is at the bank,” 
“And you know also that the money is not mine, Pont; it is 
held in trust.” x} 
“Jt is deposited in your name, Mr. Henshawe. ; 
_« But it is not my money; I may be called on to pay it out any 
day. 1 will have some money next week, however, and then I will 
wettle with ou.” Lup 99 2 
“ Wal, I will not wait longer than next week, sir. 
‘ do you mean?” 4 
“ if beset hos you can not trifle with me much longer. 
“Yi tell you what I can do: I can discharge you. ges 
“* Yea; ae you pay me you can; but not until then,” said the 
man in a decided tone, 
_ What are you 
“Pay me, and 
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Henshawe went out to the hotel corri-— 
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CHAPTER X. 


' EpWArpD Lapp was not the first victim of this human wolf, Hen- 

shawe, 
bear the light. And he was, withal, a mean despicable villain, too 
mean even to pay his office clerk: he would cheat a man out of 
ten cents if he could. He hoarded his money like a miser. And 
yet he pretended to be a respectable man and moved in good soeiety. 
de spent some money for the purpose of making a show; but'he 
had a design every time he spent a cent. 

He had led one young man on to ruin and death: for, when all 
was gone, the victim shot himself, while the man who lad ruined 
him smiled a grim smile and was pleased that the poor fellow was 
out of the way. 

This money vampire also gloated over his smartness, He claimed 
the man did not live who had ever outwitted him or that could out- 
wit him. And this was the man our hero was about to take in hand. 

The Monte-Cristo had overheard the conversation between Hen. 
shawe and his clerk, and he learned that the fellow was a deliberate 
cheat. There was no doubt in our hero’s mind but that the envel- 
ope Henshawe gave his clerk to deposit in the bank contained the 
five thousand dollars that Edward Ladd had given him to protect 
the stock he was supposed to hold on margin. 

When the man Pont made the declaration with which we con- 
clude the preceding chapter, an ugly look overspread Henshawe’s 
face, and he said: 

‘‘Go and make the deposit. You will get every cent I owe you.” 

“You bet I will, Mr. Henshawe!’’ 

And with this parting shot, the clerk left the office. 

Our hero stepped lightly to the stairs and passed quickly down 
to the street. He stood at the entrance of the building until the man 
Pont had passed out, and then followed him to the bank. He stood 
beside the clerk when he made the deposit, and he followed him 
from the bank; and when an opportunity offered he closed in on the 
fellow and said: 

‘* Hello, Pont, old boy! How are you?” 

‘You have the best of me, my friend.” re 

“It can not be possible that you have forgotten ‘me—although it 
is a long time since we met.” 

“‘T can’t place you, sir.” 

‘* Well, you are just the man ] want to see, and I am glad I met 
you. But it’s strange you do not remember me.” 

‘**T don’t,” said the man, a puzzled look on his face. 

“IT never deal in stocks in my own name. Do you kuow me 
now?” 

‘‘You’ve got me! I don’t recognize you.” 

Our hero laughed and said: 

‘* Well, you knew the stock market well at one time, Pont, and I 
suppose you do yet.” 

“You bet I do!” 

‘‘ Well, here’s five hundred dollars 1 want you to invest for me, 
and if you make a strike J’l] give you twenty-five per cent. of the 
profits. Ill pay you your commission anyhow.” 

The man’s eyes glistened. 
~ ‘I know just where to put it!”” he exclaimed; ‘‘ yes, I can double 
your money in a very short time. You should go in deeper, sir.” 


“All right, old man; I'll prove to you how well I know you and 
the confidence I have in your judgment. I'll trust you with a cou- - 
ple of thousand ” 

The Monte-Cristo handed the man three additional five-hundred- 
dollar bills and said: 

‘‘Now, old man, I think, with vour aid, I may be able to get 
square with this Wall Street game.” 
‘‘T should like:to know who you are. 

place you.” 

‘‘That’s strange!’’ exclaimed our hero, 
With me to-night, Pont?” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘ All right; meet me to-night at eight o’clock at the Astor House 
and we will dine together; and I will then make myself known.” 

“«T will be there.” 

‘* And now, Pont, place that money on something good.” 

“‘T will, sir. You came, to me just at the right time, and you'll 
be a winner.” 

‘Be on hand to-night at eight o’clock sharp.” 

7 will.” 

Pont returned to his office, and our hero started off on business, 

When Pont entered the office his employer said, as he glanced at 
the bank-book and saw that the deposit was all right: 

‘« What did you mean, Pont, when you said you knew more than 
I thought you did?” ; 

“‘I know where I could put my money to make a big profit if I 
had it now. That is what I meant, sir.” ; 

“Oh, that’s what you meant, eh? You put it in rather a strange 
way, Pont.” 

Henshawe rose to leave the office. { 

‘* Will you be back to-day, Mr. Henshawe?” ’ 

NG. 

‘‘Can’t you give me my moncy to-morrow?” 

‘* Yes.” 

Henshawe left the office, and on his way down-stairs he muttered: 

‘That fellow meant something. His answer was evasive. He is 
a sly old bird, and he has not decided to open up just yet. Well, he 
thinks he is smart; but we shall see. A week from now he *:i}] 
fee] small.”’ 

Pont also indulged in a little soliloquy, 

‘‘That was a sharp corner I turned then,’”’ he muttered. ‘‘ That 
fellow don’t believe me; 1 can see that. But 1 do not want the 
break to come just yet—not since I’ve struck my new friend. I 
wonder who he is anyhow! J can’t remember him, But he seems 
to know me, Let me see—what shall I do? Well, I'll wait until 


For the life of me, I can’t 
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to-morrow, and then, by George, there may be a little scrimmage be- 
tween me and the boss!” ; 

Upon parting with the man Pont, our hero went to one of his 
friends—a prominent financial man—and asked him fora letter of 
introduction to the president of the bank where Henshawe kept his 
money. Ray then to the bank and had a confidential interview with 
the president. y 

As Ray was leaving the bank he saw young Ladd coming down 
the street. Our hero turned his back to the young man, who was 
walking at a rapid gait, and then fell in behind and followed him. 
The young man finally entered a store over which hung the name of 
Edward Ladd. ra 

An hour later an old man was hovering around the store indica- 
ted; and later on young Ladd came forth, and the old man accosted 
him. 

‘Well, my young friend, me meet again.” 

Edward Ladd gave a start. He had been thinking over his expe- 
rience with the old stranger, and he was greatly perplexed as to the 
mysterious old fellow’s real purpose. . ; 

“« Why, how are you, sir? I am surprised to meet you!” exclaim- 
ed the young man.” 

‘Well, I’ve done a little business on your behalf this morning, 
and I’ve got some good news for you, my boy. — I have established 
beyond a doubt the fact that the man Henshawe is a rogue—a scoun- 
drel of the first water.” 

‘‘T thought as much myself, sir. 
news?” 

‘‘ Because it is good news in your case. But we had better go 
somewhere where we can sit down and talk matters over quietly.” 

They adjourned to one of the many restaurants in the neighbor- 
hood, and, after seating themselves at a table in one corner of the 
room and ordering a light repast, the old man said: 

‘‘ Young man, I will recover every cent of the money that man 
Henshawe has stolen from you.” 

‘Can you call it stealing, sir?” 

“Yes, stealing.” 

‘‘ Hardly as bad as that, He misled me in investments.’ 

“Oh, no! He never invested a dollar of the money you let him 
have. The last five thousand proved a good bait.” 

“How so?” 

‘““T have been doing a little detective work this morning, my boy. 
Henshawe deposited your money to his own credit in the bank, and 
he has thus deposited every dollar you have given him.” 

** How did make this eee asked Edward Ladd, excitedly. 

** Never mind at present. ave you a record of the dates when 
you paid the money over to this man?” 

seas ys 

‘*Then we’ve got him, provided you can worry one thing out of 
him. You are to meet him this afternoon?” 

SF OS.” 

“You must get an account from him.”’ 

‘** How can Lif he has not invested the money?” 

‘‘He will make up a false statement.” 

‘He is too wary to do that.” . 

‘We will trap him. I will give you some more money to invest— 
alarge sum. You will sho it to him, and tell him you are deter- 
mined to stick until things come your way—for of course Henshawe 
will tell you this afternoon that luck is still against you—but that 
you will not intrust him with any more money until he gives you an 
‘account of what you have already given him. When he sees the 


But how, can you call it good 


’ 


cash he will accede to your demand, for he will do anything to get 


more money.” 
**T will carry out your idea, sir.” 
‘Now, here are ten thousand dollars, Edward,” said our hero. 
“Show it to Henshawe when you meet him, and follow out my in- 
structions, and you will get an accounting, or I miss my guess.” 
‘* And I am to let him have this money?” 
‘Yes, after you get from him an acknowledgment of every dol- 
lar you have placed in his hands. Then we will be ina position to 
make him disgorge, and I will get back every dollar of your money.” 
‘It does not seem possible, sir!”’ exclaimed the young man. 
‘Tam so confident of it that I propose to advance you the whole 
amount of your loss. I propose that you take up all of those notes 
at once, and avoid further risk. And now tell me, Edward, have 
you heard anything concerning Miss Elvie Gerrome,”’ 
Edward Ladd was startled. 
‘“* What do you know about her?” he asked. 
“You must believe by this time that I know a great deal, and 
have a mysterious way of getting information.” 
“You are indeed a marvel!” 
‘Have you heard anything of her?” 
| **Not a word.” 
‘**Do you still love her?” 
“ST do.” 
A aie if you were in a position to support her would you marry 
‘‘T would marry her if I were out of this trouble.” 
* re ee opposition ?”’ 
=> 1 OR. now I have w 5 if she i y i 
F shail tadry hee e won her heart; and if she is a worthy girl 
** Will she marry you?” 
v Why not? She loves me.” 
fae err boy; if you love her and she loves you she shall 
. Will you tell me your interest in her?” 
haf on now; but I will tell you that my interest. in her has 
**So it would appear. 
her my wife.” 
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‘Yes, 1 know who holds them. es fo you really mean to pa 
them?” asked the young man, incredulously. fee 
‘Every one of them; and I also mean to get back every dollar — 
from that scamp Henshawe.”’ Wa 

‘If you do you will prove yourself a wonderful man. 


‘Tam certain to do it,” said our hero. ‘‘ And now you meet him +l 
at the time appointed, and I will have something to tell you to- 
night.” 
‘ 





CHAPTER XI. 


Tnr Monte-Cristo was indeed laying his plans well. He had . 
started in on an affair which he determined to see clear through. 
He had become involved in the romantic little adventure at a time 
when he was at leisure to give all his attention to it; and, besides, it 
amused him. 

Edward Ladd, as he walked back to the store with the ten thou- 
sand dollars in his pocket, was in a whirl of perplexity, _ ; 

‘© do not understand it,” he muttered. ‘‘I do not believe such 
an adventure was ever before encountered by mortal man. It is 
simply marvelous. And that old man knows so much! Is it possi- 4 
ble that, like Faust, I am dealing with a devil? But no; this man 
is certainly a good man; he is no devil. The real devil is this fel- 
low Henshawe. If it had not been for this stranger, this mysteri- 
ous old man who appears to coin money at will, I would have been 
with the devil possibly by this time. Ido not know how this crisis 
in my life will end; but if it does end as promised I know I shall be 
one of the luckiest men on earth. And [owe it all to Elvie! Ah, 
there’s the mystery! But where is Elvie? It’s strange I have not 
heard from her; but, alas, I know her feelings have been wounded! _ 
As soon as this matter with Henshawe is settled I will start out in 
search of her, and when I do I will— But possibly this mysterious 
old man who is acting in her behalf may know where she is. We 
shall see.” wo 

Later in the day Edward went to the appointed place and met 
Henshawe. The schemer had a well-simulated look of anxiety on 
his face. Edward sat down at the table opposite to him and said: 

‘Tt is hardly necessary to ask you how we made out to-day. I 
can see by your face that luck is against us, as usual.” | 

‘“Yes, [am sorry to say that it is.” 

‘*It’s strange that you always get on the losing side, Henshawe.”’ 

**T don’t understand it myself.’”’ } r 

“I reckon I had better try my hand at speculating. I may have 
better luck than you at the game.” 

‘It is your luck as well as mine as it is. 
gether. Indeed you may be the Jonah.” 

‘“‘T think [ll go it alone hereafter. Iam surely going it blind 
now.” Og 
‘“Why do say that, Eddie?” . 

‘‘T do not know how you are speculating. You nevershow me 
any accounts.,”’ 

‘* You never asked me for any.” j 

‘‘ Well, 1 intend to try my hand at it now.” di 8 nil 

*‘T thought you couldn’t raise any more money, Eddie.” a 

‘‘T had to raise more money. I must go ahead until I get out of 
my financial troubles or I will be ruined forever. See here.” 

Edward showed up the ten thousand dollars, and the eyes of Hen- 
shawe glittered. y Juste 

‘‘And you are going it alone, Eddie?” 

‘Yes, Mr. Henshawe; I think I can change the luck.” 

** You will not have a living show: you will probably start a new 
run of bad luck. I have certainly exhausted my bad luck. Now, _ 
Eddie, why not place this money in my hands? “I feel sure that we __ 
can save ourselves yet.” ) oe 

‘‘ Well, Henshawe, if you will give me a statement showing the 
stocks we are dealing in, the amount of money I have put up, and 
so forth, I will consider your proposition. I realize the fact that 
your bad luck may have reached the limit, and that I may start a 
new run of bad luck, as you say.” ; 

‘All right, Eddie; I will give you a statement.” 

‘‘ When?” A 

“‘ Any time you say.” 

‘‘ Bring it up to the hotel with you to-night.” 

“All right, my boy. And do you think you will try it again?” 

¥ I may try it once more, and if you do not strike a winning play 
this time I will go it alone.” 
sae seem to feel better to-night than you have for a long time, 

aie, ; J ; 

‘*I do. You see, Henshawe, I think there is a chance of my 
father’s coming out all right, and he will be able to take care of the 
forged notes, of course. But I will be a goner when the exposure 
comes—if it does come.”’ nls 

‘It shall not come, The money you have now will save us,”’ 

The two men finished their dinner and, after agreeing to meet at 
the hotel in the evening, separated. 

After parting with his victim, Henshawe muttered: 

“I will have to give him a nibble to-morrow and hurry him on 
or I will lose my fish. I’ve done pretty well, and by playing a little 
e — line and giving him a run, I may get a bigger catch in the 

a. 7 
os ca. Ladd Sesutaats to the store, and about five o’clock started 

oO uptown, whe > v i 7 
bie sy n, strangely, the mysteriqus old man appeared at 9 
S va young man, did you meet Henshawe?” 
es, ‘ 

‘* What did he have to say?” 

‘* Lost again,” : 

‘‘ As I told you. Will he give you the statement?” 

|, Yess he has promised to give it to me to-night,” 

‘Did he offer any objection?” 

‘‘ Not after he saw the ten thousand, sir," 
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. “Ju . as I thought: he fell right into the trap; and when we get 
statement we will have him just where we want him.” 
_ “And do you really expect to recover all the money?” 
~ Every cent of it. lam so certain of it that I will advance you 
she money to-morrow to take up all those notes.” 

*T do not know what to say, sir. It seems as if all this were a 
dream.” 

“Have patience, young man, and you will understand it all ere 
Yong. Now be sure and meet that shark to-night, and get the 
Statement, and [ will see you later,” said the old man as he walked 
away. : 

Is was a little after seven o'clock when Edward met Henshawe. 
‘They proceeded to the same room at the hotel where they were ac- 
eustomed to meeting and sat down. 

“Did you bring the statement?” asked Edward. 

**T did; and I was fortunate in being able to get it. I have been 
dealing through a Philadelphia firm of brokers, and luckily I caught 
one of the firm in town late this afternoon and he had the statement 
with him.” 

_ Henshawe passed over the papers to Edward, and the latter 
glanced over them and put them in his pocket. 

** You can’t keep the papers,”’ said Henshawe; 
reference.” 

*So do I.” 

-** You can have them in a day or two.” 

‘**No; I will keep them now.” 

_ **What are you up to?” asked Henshawe, between his teeth. 
«Those papers belong to me; I put up the money.” 

*‘No; those papers are mine. I only gave them to you to look 
over.” 

“T will return them to you men T am done with theni. I want 
‘to go over them carefully at my leistire.” 

Henshawe began to realize that indeed something was up, and he 
Saw that he had lost his grip on his victim. 

** There is no use of making any trouble, Ed,” he said. ‘I want 
you to look over those papers now, and then hand them back to me.” 

**T will not,” said the young man, calmly. 

«Eddie, I intend to get those papers by fair means or foul.” 

_ There was an ominous glitter in the man’s eyes as he spoke. 

‘*T will not surrender them until I am through with them.” 

Henshawe changed his tactics. 

“*Come, Ed; there is no reason why you and I should quarrel.” 

«That is for you to decide, Henshawe. I am in a desperate 
mood, and I'd as willingly quarrel as not; it makes no difference to 
me new.” 

«Some one is putting you up to all this, Ed.” 

+ ~‘ Perhaps so.’” 
~ ** You are a fool!” 

“You are right: I have been a fool, Henshawe; but now I pro- 
pose to try to redeem my character.”’ 

«Will you give me those papers?” 

2 No, I will not.” ; 

Henshawe was beginning to lose control of himself: the nonchal- 
-anceof the young man flustered him. He was a large, powerfully 
Tbuiv man. : : 

“[ intend to have those papers,” he said, with a glitter in his eye, 
““even if I have to choke the life out of you to get them; and if we 
are interfered with I'll hand you over to the police as a thief.”’ 

‘* After you have done that I will take my turn,” : 

_ “What do you mean?” z 

“«T will show you up.” 

“You forget, young man, that you are a forger. All that it will 
be necessary for me to do is to give the facts to the parties who hold 
those notes, and where will you be?” » 

*«Oh, you can’t scare me!” } 

«I recognize the fact that some one has stiffened you up; but they 
don’t know the whole ‘ biz.’” 

“‘T do, though.” 

“‘Well, what do you know? You have made several cracks at 
me. Now tell me just what you do know.” 

«You say that I am a forger?” 

“‘ Yes, Ido say so.” ; 

«« And you knew it all the time?” 

+ Yes, I did.” 

«« You are also a forger,”’ said Edward, coolly. y 

Henshawe’s eyes flashed as he fairly hissed'the inquiry: 

“What do you mean? Do you dare claim that I was implicated 


in those notes?” 
‘| mean to say that these statements I have in my pocket are 


es,”’ 
osswo suddenly sprang forward. He seized Edward Ladd by 
the shoulder and would have thrown him to the ground; but at this 
moment a strange man mysteriously appeared upon the scene, and 
he clutched Henshawe by the shoulder and yanked him away from 
is victim so quick that his eyes fairly bulged. 

“<Give me the papers, Edward,” said the stranger. 

Young Ladd had received a signal, and he knew who had come 
to his rescue. He handed the papers over, and our disguised Monte- 
Cristo said, addressing Henshawe: i 

** Lay your hands on that boy again and I will hammer you into 


hb ‘ g hd 
r bey “ah walked away, and Henshawe stood shaking like a man 

with the palsy. 

* Eddie,” he 


game” 
“It means that you can no longer play me: it means that your 
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“A friend of mine.” 
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‘‘So you have entered into a conspiracy against me, eh?” 

‘No; Lam only protecting myself.” 

** Against what?” 

‘** Against you.” 

‘‘ I see there is a conspiracy against me, and I tell you right now 
that I will beat it. You will find out who I am.” 

‘““And you will find out considerable yourself before you get 
through with this affair."’ 

_** Well as you have decided on war, I will fight you, I will be- 
gin by having an interview with certain parties,” 

‘* Do as you please.” 

‘* We will meet again, young man.”’ 

Henshawe walked away. He was greatly disturbed. He did not 
know what was up, but he was warned that there was some game 
against him. 

In the meantime our hero, having secured the papers, proceeded 
to meet the man Pont. He found the fellow waiting for him in the 
corridor of the Astor House, and they went to the dining-room and 
sat down at a table. 

‘** Well, Pont, what luck did we have?” asked our hero. 

‘‘Great luck, sir, There was a big rise to-day, and to-morrow it 
will go ’way up, and I can turn you over at least five thousand dol- 
lars profit,” 

‘Good enough! What are you doing now, old man?” 

‘First tell me who you are.”’ : 

‘We will come to that lateron. I want to know about you. We 
may have some good deals together. I think you have had arun of 
hard luck. I'll set you on your pins again.” 

‘* What makes you think I’ve had a run of hard luck, sir?” 

** Your general appearance indicates it. “You do not look like the 
prosperous man you once were.” 

‘It’s sttatige that I can not place you.” 

“You will be able to in time, old man. But now tell me about 
yourself,”’ 

‘«¥ must know all about you first.”’ 

‘You are looking a gift-horse in the mouth, Pont.” 7 

uate so too; but you must admit that I am the victim of a 
very strange proceeding.” 

‘** Well, old man, you’ve nothing to lose and all to gain.”’ * 

‘*“You’re right; but it’s strange just the same. When a man 
comes along and sets up a fellow like me there must some motive.” 

“You were once a broker?” 

**T was once one of the prominent brokers of Wall Street.” 

“And now?” 


‘Tam now nowhere: money lost, credit all gone. I am simply oe 


struggling for an existence.” 
‘* What are you struggling at, Pont?” 

‘‘T am the slave of the meanest rascal on earth.” 

‘*What’s the man’s name?” 

‘* Henshawe.”’ ; 

‘Ts that so? Why, I know that scamp, and I’ve gotitin for him 
too!” 
There came a strange light in Pont’s eyes, and he exclaimed: 

‘‘ ah, I knew there was some motive! 1 catch on!” 

The Monte-Cristo smiled. 

**So you catch on, eh, Pont?’ ‘ 

‘Yes. Henshawe must have given you a settler once.” 

- ** We will says that he has, for argument’s sake. Now, what is 
Henshawe’s business, Pont?” 
‘‘T reckon he’s a gambler—an all-round sharp: and he is uni- 

formly a winner. I and—” 

The man stopped. 

‘Go on.” ; ; 

‘Possibly you are playing me.”’ 

‘‘No, sir. But I will admit that I made your acquaintance in or- 
der to get onto Henshawe; and if you help me through I'll make 
you rich,”’ 2 

“* You don’t mean it?” 2 

“T certainly do, Pont.” 4 

“You mean to down Henshawe, and you want me to go into the 
game with you?” { 

ped es 

‘* Are you a detective?” 

‘* You are not to ask questions: you are to answer them.” , 

«‘Henshawe owes me one hundred and fifty dollars, and I can not 
go into any game against him until I get my money.” 

“«T will pay you the money.” 

‘« Why should you pay me?” 

‘«« Because it’s worth something for me to down Henshawe. ‘See 
here, Pont,” said the Monte-Cristo, displaying a thousand-dollar 
bill, ‘‘ will that pay you?” 

Pont’s eyes glistened. 

‘« What do you want me to do?” 

<‘ Give me all the information you can, and obey instructions.” 

‘‘T am a poor man, but I will not go into any crooked scheme— 

I mean any unlawful game—for any money.”’ 

‘‘T would not ask you to.” 

‘Then Iam with you.” 

“You say Henshawe is a gambler?” 

‘Vion 

‘Does he play for big stakes?” 

‘* Yes; when he catches a sucker.” 

‘He lays for easy victims and fleeces them?” 

*«That’s his game.” 

The Monte-Cristo thought a moment, and then said: 

‘“T’ve got a little scheme, Pont, and, with your help, I think we 
can catch him.” 

‘¢ What is it?” 

“JT want him to pick me up fora sucker, as the gamblers say, ~ 
Are you willing to aid me?” 

“ Sure,” 
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“Will you see Henshawe to-morrow?” 
“‘{ will if he shows up at the office. 

my salary.” 
“<7 will let you have a thousand dollars, and when he starts in 

to talk with you tell him he need not hurry about paying you. 
“He will be only too willing to oblige me.” 
“Oertainly!”’ exclaimed our hero. 
The Monte-Cristo then unfolded his scheme. 

tively, and, when our hero concluded, he said: . 
‘“Tt’s a great scheme; but are you a great gambler yourself? 
«Oh, 1 understand a little about it!” Saeed 
“Tf you think you can get him into a game and skin him you are 

making a mistake.” 

“What do you mean?” 

‘Tf you beat him he will squeal.” 

‘Do you mean that he will go to law?” 

Cay essy 

“That will suittme. All I want you to do is to bring fs together, 
and I’ve told you Mow to do it.” 


‘* And is this thou- 


I shall stir him up about 


Pont listened atten- 


‘All right, sir; am with you,”’ said Pont. 
sand dollars mine whether I succeed or not?” 

‘‘ Yes,” replied the Monte-Cristo. ‘‘ And now that our plans are 
completed, you go and arrange the game.” 

‘«] will,” was the response of the delighted Pont. 





CHAPTER XII. 


On the following morning Pont reached the office an hour late. 
Henshawe was there when he arrived, and the latter was evidently 
in an irritable and gloomy humor. He said nothing to his clerk as 
he came in; indeed, he did not even raise his eyes from the papers 
he had spread out on his desk. ; 

The clerk, likewise, paid no attention to-his employer, but pro- 
ceeded with his usual duties. At length Henshawe folded up the 
papers which he had_ been so intently perusing and, putting them 
in his pocket, called his clerk. 

‘««Pont, I promised to have a talk with you about your se : 

‘‘Never mind about it, sir. You can pay me at your conven- 
ience.” i 

There came a suspicious look in Henshawe’s face. 

‘“‘T thought you wanted the money?” he said. 

‘Tf you are really anxious to pay me I'll take it.” 

‘‘ Your money is safe enough, as far as that goes; but it’s rather 
singular that you should now be so indifferent about the matter af- 
ter the time you made about it yesterday.” 

«« Well, I’m in funds now: I’ve made a hit.” 

«Made a hit at what?” 

«Oh, I have done a little speculating, that’s all!” 

‘* Where did you get the money to speculate with?’ 

_ «There is no reason why I should tell you where I got it. 
say, however, that I did not steal it.” 

Henshawe was surprised that his clerk, whom he had always 
looked upon as a mere worm, should suddenly become the possessor 
of enough money to speculate with. He was curious to know how 
he had obtained it. Besides. if his poor clerk had struck a good 
thing in the money-making line he wanted to share it; and he was 
capable of any sort of hypocrisy to get in, as the saying goes. 

‘Pont, I had a good reason for making you wait so long for your 
money.” \ 

‘No doubt you did, sir.” : 

“Yes; I deferred saying anything about it until] I had weighed 
matters wellin my mind. I’ve been thinking a great deal about 
you of late, Pont.” 

‘“You are very kind, sir.” 

** You have always been a faithful man, Pont.” ? 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“From what you said yesterday, Pont, it is evident that you think 
Iam a rich man.” 

fol doy sir,’ 

‘*T am literally a poor man, Pont.” . 

‘*Some men require a great deal to make them feel rich. I con- 
sider you a very rich man.” 

Sy That’s because you merely know the amount of my deposit at 
the bank. But what I told you yesterday is true: that is all trust 
money. It belongs to a young friend of mine. And now, Pont, 
will tell you what I have been thinking about. You have been with 
me for some time, and you have proved a good, faithful fellow, keen 
and well posted, and I’ve decided to make you my partner.” 

‘You astonish me, sir.” 

‘I mean what I say, Pont; and I haven’t any doubt but that you 
and | together will make money.” 


” ‘fr may be well posted, and all that, but I haven’t sufficient cap- 
al. 

“TI have a little capital—enough to start in a small way—and you 
can put in the money I owe you and your experience and services.” 

The cold-blooded villain!” thought Pont. ‘So that’s the way 

he means to rob me of what he owes me!” 

ek You are certainly very kind, sir, and, if 
wise. I think we could make money.”’ 

Henshawe did not deceive Pont for one minute. He knew his 
er was without conscience, a man who considered no one but 
himself; and he also knew that when he talked of a partnership he 
had some fell design under his proposition, . 

I 7. oe men talked 43 some time, and finally Henshawe said: 

ont, a8 we are to be partners in business. the 2 

eee Ae t iness, there should be no 

Pont smiled and chuckled inwardl i 

e y. He saw how readily hi 

man. sharp as he thought himself, was walking into a trap ean 

‘‘ I'm keeping no secrets from you, sir,” 

‘Oh, yes, you are!” 


I will 


I may say so, very 
























“What is it?” A * » Lae 
‘‘ Well, you’ve struck ee Bi 
‘That is a private affair, Mr, Henshawe. 


‘ ; 1 


aid you.” a 
‘Well, sir, I have made a big haul. 


“Ts that so!” exclaimed Henshawe, with a start. ‘Tell me alk 


about it, Pont.” 


‘‘T would not dare tell you, Mr. Henshawe.” 

“What nonsense, Pont! We are to be partners, and I would be 
pleased to hear how you made the money. The fact that you have 
made a strike proves that you possess business sagacity. , 

‘Jt was not a business transaction at all, sir. It was dumb luck; 
yes, sheer dumb luck that brought me out a winner.” « 

‘‘ What was it? Come, Pont, tell me.” : 

‘Well, sir, if you will have it, I’ve been gambling.” 

“What sort of gambling—horse racing, lottery, or what?” 

‘‘Card-playing, 1 am ashamed to say.”’ ‘ 

‘‘No need of being ashamed, so long as you are a Winner.” 

Henshawe was not aware that his clerk knew of his own fondness 
for gambling with the pasteboards. ; 

‘“Yés,”’ continued Pont, ‘‘as luck would have it, I quit a heavy 
Winner.” ; 

‘‘How much did you win?” 

‘* A thousand or so.”’ 

‘“« You are indeed a Jucky man, Pont.’’ ¥ 

‘‘ Yes; but I couldn’t do it again. The man I was playing was a 
regular gambler; but Juck was with me: I held the cards.” 

** Who was the man?” J 

“He is a wealthy Californian.” | 

‘Is he a professional?” 

‘No; he only plays for pleasure, and with gentlemen only. He 
has made millions in mining speculations. But he loves to gamble. 
A friend introduced him to me, and my friend says he has seen him 
lose a hundred thousand dollars in one night.” 

‘“Why don’t you play him again?” 
‘‘T am not used to gambling, sir: [ would be likely to lose what 
I have won if I played with him again.” 

‘© Your luck might continue—sometimes luck will run for weeks.’” 

‘‘T know that, sir; but the man with unlimited capital will win in 
the end.” ; n 

‘‘There is something in that,” said Henshawe, thoughtfully. 
“‘T used to gamble a litthe when 1 was a young man, and I was very 
lucky, too.” 

‘“No doubt, sir. You’re a lucky man anyhow.” : : 

‘* Not in everything: I’ve hadmy share of bad luck. But at cards 
I was always lucky.” 

‘* Well, sir, I shall not play any more.” 

“| might try my hand with the gentleman, Pont. 
troduce me to your friend?” . 

‘‘T suppose I might.” ' 

‘‘T should like to meet the gentleman and arrange a game with © 
him; and if I should win, Pont, I'll pay you a commission.” 

“IT might bring about a game, sir—but I don’t know; this man is: 
not a professional gambler. Jam sure he plays for the love of the 
game, and they say that the larger the stakes the better he likes it.’” 

*«That would suit me, too, if I had my old-time luck.” 

‘* Well, 771] tell you what [’]1 do,” said Pont: ‘‘1I have invited my 
friend to take dinner with me, and I can invite you to join us.” 

‘‘Just the thing; and it would be perfectly proper! And say, 
Pont, you can introduce me as your partner.” 

“To tell the truth, sir, he thinks you are my partner.” 

‘*Then he knows about me?” 

‘He has heard of you.” 

‘* When do you have the dinner?” 

“ This evening.” 

‘‘ And where shall I meet you?” _ 

Pont named a little up-town chop-house which had a reputatiom 
for serving most excellent dinners. 

‘‘ At what time are you to be there?” 

‘At eight o’clock.” ; % 

‘* All right; I will be there. And now, Pont, you must be care- 
ful and play this well. You must not ‘sir’ me, but be very famil- 
iar and jovial, and don’t forget yourself.” 

‘‘Don’t worry about that, sir. I am really obliged to you for af- 
fording me the chance to ‘make good,’ for the gentleman really 
thinks I am your partner in the brokerage business, and Lwas afraid 
he might find me out.” 

‘‘T lived in California at one time, Pont; so there will be a bond 
of interest between us on that account.” 

“Yes; I’ve no doubt but that you’ll soon become acquainted.’” 

‘* How old a man is he?” 

‘* About thirty, sir.’ 

, ‘Drop the ‘sir,’ Pont. Well, I will meet you, then, at eight. 
o'clock to-night, and we will arrange fora nice, quiet game with 
te Bees ea, mi 7 

nd Henshawe chuckled to himself as visions of an 7 
victim loomed before his mind’s eye. rT 


Will you in- 





CHAPTER XIII. 


Wuitr the man Pont was arranging our hero's 
c g cheme with Hen- 
shawe, the Monte-Cristo was busy in another direction. He started . 


out early in the morning for Edward Ladd’s store, and on the way 


pee met the young man, 

‘“ Young man,” he said, ‘‘ you did your part well Jast night.”’ 
‘““Thank you, sir,” responded Edward. “* * 

the statement?” : , paras | é > al 

him. 


‘Yes; and we have this man Henshawe just wh 
I am so sure now of making him disgorge ihe money oe 
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fram you that I propose to redeem my promise and take u 


-Beaward's eyes opened wide. 

“ Are you really in earnest?” 

“Certainly 1 am. You go te the broker who negotiated those 
notes at once, and tell him to have them all in hand by twelve- 
twenty to-day. Tell him you will pay them all, including interest.” 
. 3 do you really mean to pay those notes, sir?”’ 


p all those’ 


‘Tt will take over one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
¥ interest and principal.” 
he Monte-Cristo handed Edward an envelope and said: 
“T know how much it will take to a penny, and the amount is in, 
that envelope.” 
*Oh, sir, I can not permit you to do this!” 
“I will not lose one cent, Edward. Iam simply advancing you 
this money; for, Cepend upon it, I intend to get it all back again.” 
«This is like a dream.” . 
‘And you owe it all to Elvie Gerrome.” 
The young man started 
_ **Do you know where she is?” he asked. 
“No, Ido not; but after this business with Henshawe is settled 
up we must start in and find her.” 
**T sometimes fear some harm may have come to her.” 
“* What makes you think so?” 
“T could tell you a strange story,” said Edward. 
* Go ahead and tell it. Iam fond of strange stories.” 


Edward told of the incident that had occurred at the hotel up in 
mir ere, and, when he had concluded the narrative, our hero 
asked: 

** Who is this fellow you speak of—this Job Crane?” 

*T don’t Know: no one at the.hotel seemed to know who he was.”’ 

** Tis affair has a bad look, Edward.”’. 

VER IG. AS. eo "e 

“If that fellow had anything to do with her disappearance; how- 
ever, I think he must have hypnotised her. But do you really be- 
lieve they have gone off t gether?” 

_ ‘I hate to think so. No, I never can believe it; but he may have 
told her some terrible story and frightefed her.’” 

** Well, we will investigate the matter after this Henshawe affair 
is ont of the way. And now go and arrange about the notes, and we 
will meet again after you have secured them.” 

_It was late in the afternoon when Edward met our hero, and the 
latter said: 7 Bag Mee 

‘* Well, how did you make out, Edward?” — 

_**T have secured the notes, thanks to you, sir; and I have a sin- 
gular thing to tell you.” ) ; 

“Ts that so? What is it?” 

‘* After settling up business with the note-broker I left his office, 
intending to come here to meet you as soon as possible. I had vot 
proceeded more than two or three blocks when I spied Henshawe on 
the opposite side of the street going in the direction of the broker's 
office. My curiosity was aroused and I followed him; and where 

-“ do you suppose he went?” 

. “To the broker's.” 

Well, I followed into the building, and he went directly 
to the office I had left but «a few moments before. I went to the 
rear office, noislessly opened the door and entered it. Fortunately, 
‘it being lunch-time, there was no one there, and | heard every word 
of Henshawe’s conversation with the broker.” 

“You are getting to be somewhat of a detective, young man!” 
exclaimed the Monte-Cristo. ‘* What did Henshawe say?” ‘ 
“ After greeting the broker, whom he seemed to know, he said: 
««* You have some notes made by Edward Ladd, senior? 
««* Well, supposing I have?’ 
*« «JT would like to buy them.’ 
«© «Those notes are already disposed of.’ » 
‘In a tone of chagrin Henshawe asked: 
“**Couldn’t you buy one of them back?’ 
see ’ 

_ «« «J should like to get one of them very much, and I will not only 
pay the interest in full but will also pay you a premium if you will 
procure one of them for me.’ ’ 

“««That’s strange.’ 

«« ‘What is strange?’ asked Henshawe. 

«That you should make me such an offer. But there are none 
of those notes in existence.’ 

«What do you mean?’ 

««« Every note has been redeemed.’ 


“* By whom?’ . 
+ Mr. Ladd, the maker of them. 


“Well,” continued Edward, *‘ you should have seen Henshawe’s 
nt.” ; 
Se veckonel #3) see his face under several curious phases before 
1 am through with him,” remarked the Monte-Cristo. 
“He was certainly a disappointed man. , f y 
4 i ents have only began,” said our hero. “ Anc 
ee Get ton keep quiet and I will have something to tell you 
‘ js afew days. and we will then begin our search for Elvie. 


to 


“e Yes. 


‘ 


“| shalt begin the search for her at once.” 


a i dward.” 
sable gue separated, and Jater our hero met the man Pont, 


‘ ye’ © ly morning. 
and ted Henshawe’s conversation of the early g 

- ay chao Yeon his employer after the notes had been Bish Ep. 
Pont did not know what the trouble was, but he noticed that his 

/ employer was very nervous and restless. cg 

| j& Henshawe is to meet us night, eh, Pont? 


4 “ Fis workas the matter very cleverly, Pont. But we must go 
7 sy te a wy bird,” 
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Ne Y es, he is a sly bird, and you will be a great man if you 

‘IT reckon I will trap him,” said our hero, ‘‘ And now, Pont, as 
I have something important to attend to, I will meet you at seven 
o'clock to-night, and then we will talk matters over and complete 
arrangements for our meeting with Henshawe.” 

At exactly seven o'clock our hero appeared at the appointed 
place, Pont was on hand, and he was anxiously looking around for 
the strange man with whom he was.playing a game against his em- 
ployer. It got to be ten minutes past seven, and still he did not 
show up. 

‘* Well, I wonder if the fellow has backed out!”’ he muttered. 

The words had just escaped his lips, when an odd-looking man 
approached him and said: 

‘“* My friend, do you want your fortune told?” 

‘“No. Don’t bother me!” was the answer. 

“‘T’ll only charge you a quarter.”’ 

“* Clear out, I say!” 

‘*You’re a mighty proud fellow all at once! You've struck a 
good thing and it’s turned your head; but you were way down once- 
Put a beggar on horseback and he’ll ride to the devil!” 


*Pont was amazed at the impertinent rascal. He looked keenly at 
the fellow and said: 

‘If you don’t go off about your business I will call an officer.” 

“Don’t be in a hurry, my friend. I’m a mind-reader, and I've 
read your fortune. You are up to a little scheme now; but you are 
going to fail. Give me a quarter, and I'll give you the winning 
points.” 
‘Who are you, anyhow?” 
‘‘Tam a poor devil traveling on his wits. Come, my friend, give 
me a quarter, enough fora sandwich and a beer, and I'll tell you 
something that will astonish you.” 
Pont did not know what to make of the fellow. The day before - 
he was in hard luck, and since then his luck had changed; but how ~ 
did this odd-looking man know anything about it? Pont was not 
a believer in the supernatural, nor had he any faith in fortune-tell- 
ing; yet the man had certainly struck it right. 
‘‘Here, old man; I don’t want my fortune told; but you can have 
the quarter.” 
““T can’t take the quarter unless I earn it.” 
‘* You can’t do anything for me whereby you can earn it.” 


‘Oh, yes, I can! And I[’ll tell vou something that will amaze you 
right off: you are waiting for some one.” 

‘« Any one whi has been watching me could tell that.” 

“And you are up to a scheme.” 

Pont started. ‘i 
“Yes, my friend,”’ the man continued, ‘‘ you are acting as a guide, 
and you are leading your employer into a trap.” 

- Pont turned pale and said: 7 

“‘You are not telling my fortune, you rascal! You are up to 
something.” 

‘‘No; I read it all in your mind.” 

“You can’t make a fool of me. You are onto facts.” 

“How could I be onto facts?) Your game has been between vour- 
self and one other man. If I am onto facts, one or the other of you 
But I tell you I read it in your mind.” 

‘« What else do 


' 


must have ‘ peached.’ 
‘‘ Well, you do astonish me!” exclaimed Pont. 
you read?’ 5 
«‘Let me see: look me straight in the face. Ah, your man is. 
all right; but you are beginning to doubt him. You need not, how- 
ever, for the man you are waiting for never misses fire. He'll be 
here on time.” 
‘* You are off there, anyhow!” 
‘How so, my friend?” 
‘Because he was to meet me at seven o'clock. 
past seven, and he is not here yet.” 
‘« Are you sure he is not here?” 
‘Of course I am!” 
«« Well, Pont, old man, you are mistaken. 
on time!” 
Pont started as though he had seen a ghost, and he ejaculated: 
‘Great Scott! You beat the devil!” 
“«That’s what we are going to do, Pont.” 
‘But why did you play me?” 
‘“‘T wanted a little practice. I also wanted to learn if I could be 
easily recognized.” 
‘No ote would ever recognize you.” \ 
The two men talked a few moments longer, and then they went to 
the chop-house, where they were to meet Henshawe. The man was. 
there. An introduction followed. Our hero was introduced as Mr. 
Miles, of California. 
The men were soon seated at a sumptuous meal, and they eat, 
drank and talked merrily. Henshawe talked of California, and the 
Monte-Cristo, who was familiar with the Golden State, followed 
him; and finally Henshawe said: 
‘«'That’s the only country to live in, after all. The men may be 
rougher there, but they are whole-souled and not so money-grasping, 
as they are here.” 
«Yes, the Western men are free-hearted.” 
“The California men are great poker-players.” 
‘Yes; poker is a great game out there.” 
‘To you play the game, Mr. Miles?” 
‘‘Oh, yes; I play occasionally! At one time, when I was young- 
er, I was a! frequent player; but I do not play very often now. 
I did fall into a Jittle game with your partner there the other day, 
however, and he ran away with me.” 

‘Oh, that happens! I've known men to play nearly every day 
for a year, though, and at the end of the year none of the party 
be much ahead, In the long run they usually come out 


It is now half 


Here I am, and I was. 


woul 


| about even,” 
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Yes; when you play with friends whom you are in the habit of 
meeting daily.” e 
“That's what I mean, 

away with you, eh?” 
Pp aee : Seats 

‘© You will probably catch him next time.” — 4 

‘But he declines to give me satisfaction,” said Mr, Miles, smiling. 

‘That's wrong.” , 

‘IT told you when I sat down to play with you, Mr. Miles, that I 
was no player,” said Pont. ‘‘I don’t understand how I won from 

ou: it was dumb luck. Maybe my partner here will give you sat- 
isfaction for me.”’ i ; , " : 

‘‘Oh, Iam not looking for satisfaction, my friends!” exclaimed 
Miles. ‘‘I do not care to open a new game.” — ; 

The party did not break up until after midnight, and just before 
they separated Henshawe said: a 

‘‘] have enjoyed myself hugely. 

‘So have I,”’ said Miles. j pet ane 

‘Tam delighted to have met an old Californian,” said Henshawe. 

~ ‘*T should be pleased to have you dine with me to-morrow night, 
Mr. Miles.” MN ae E 

**T would be happy to accept your invitation, Mr. Henshawe. 

* **Very well; then we will meet here to-morrow night at eight 
o'clock,” said Henshawe. 4 
_‘* All right, gentlemen; I shall be here. 

The party separated, and Henshawe aud Pont walked away to- 
gether, and the former said: : : 

‘Your friend is a little shy about entering into a game with me, 
Pont.” fs 

‘You will land him all right after he gets better acquainted. 

** Yes; I guess we will succeed in bringing him around. 

** You better go slow, Henshawe. That man has barrels of mon- 
ey, and can stand up against a losing game until things come his 
way: then he may swamp you.” é fi 

*T will risk that, I tell you confidentially, Pont, that I'm a 
hummer.” ite dt ‘ 

Henshawe had drank considerable wine at the dinner and was 
more confidential than was usual with him, 


\. ; 


said Henshawe, ‘‘So my partner got 





CHAPTER XIY. 


‘ Tne day following the dinner party our hero met Edward Ladd, 
‘and the young man was in a very perturbed state of mind. 
‘What's the trouble, Edward?” asked the Monte-Cristo. 
seem to have an attack of melancholy. Cheer up!” 
‘‘T have something to show you, my good friend,” said the young 
‘man, sadly; and he handed our hero a note. a: 
- The note ran as follows: 


‘You 


“‘Mr. Lapp:—Do not attempt to find me. Forget that we ever 
met. I wish you all happiness, and trust that some day you will 
meet some one who will be to you all that I might have been. Good- 
*bye forever, Mourn me as dead, and you will make no La 

ts ‘* ELVIE.”’ 


‘? "The Monte-Cristo read and reread the note, and there came a 
‘shadow over his face as he asked: 

‘‘Did you ever receive a note from Elvie before?’ 

** Yes; several of them.” 

‘*There is no doubt as to.the fact that she wrote this letter?” 

** None whatever.” 

‘Well, my boy, I wouldn’t take it too seriously in any event. It’s 
a girl’s note, and perhaps she doesn’t mean all she says.’ 

‘‘ What reason have you for thinking so?” 

‘‘ Ed, I want to tell you something. A girl once disappointed in 
love becomes the most set and determined being on the face of the 
earth: in their madness they have the courage to carry out any 
scheme.” 

** What do you mean?” asked Edward, in an anxious tone. 

*“Mark her words: ‘Mourn me as dead, and you will make no 
mistake.’ ” 

‘“‘Do you attach any great significance to that declaration?” 

‘“‘I do,” answered the Monte-Cristo, vouchsafing no further ex- 
planation, ‘ 

‘I did not attach particular importance to that statement,” said 
Edward; ‘‘ but if you do, then [ am indeed alarmed,”’ 

‘Do you really love the girl?” 

‘‘Tam not a very demonstrative sort of fellow, but I tell you one 
thing: if anything has befallen Elvie, a shadow will be cast Over 
my whole future life.” 

‘‘We will hope for the best, Edward. In the meantime you 
might put a personal notice in the ‘ Herald,’ saying that all is right; 
et : true, and asking that she communicate with you,” 

**T will do it.” 

Later in the day our hero met Pont, and the man said: 

‘* Well, Henshawe is red-hot for a game,” 

“** Yes; I could see that he was.” 

““ Let me warn you to be on your guard.” 

“Why do you thus warn me, Pont? Has anything new devel. 
oped?” * 

‘* Well, I am satisfied Henshawe is a wonderful player. You may 
catch a tartar.” 

‘ T will risk all that.” 

That night Pont, Henshawe, and the Monte-Cristo met at dinner 
again, ea ew ce a jolly time, when our hero said: 

ont, 1 Wi 2 at lelsure to- , ig if v » 90 Peo 
we Will have a little gates to-morrow night, and if you are agreed 
a As I told you before, Iam no player; 
sist upon it, I shall have to play. |! 

‘Oh, I will not insist upon it!”’ 

‘Pont, you have no sand,” said Henshawe. 
chance to yet into a little guime,”’ 


but, of course, if you in- 
I am a winner and can’t refuse,” 


‘‘[ wish I had a 


see him lose.”’ 
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‘Make it a three-handed game,” said Pont. j, eo Filth 
“T’ll own up,” said the Monte-Cristo; ‘I am 4 little afr 

your partner, I fear he has the game down too fine for me. J hae 
‘‘You need not fear me,” said Henshawe, 

‘‘Oh, I don’t really fear any man! ! am able to pay for a little 
fun; but you ny go oe on for Hp % 

‘*We can make it any limit you wish. 

‘‘T have a friend wis is quite, a player,” said the Monte-Cristo, 

‘He is a Californian also.” : K 
‘‘We can make it four-handed, and have a pleasant evening, 

said Henshawe. 7 
‘‘ Where can we play?” 

‘* At my rooms,”’ said Henshawe. 
‘Suppose we make a dinner engagement for to-morrow night, 

and have the game ufter dinner?” ‘ f 
‘That will suit me,” said Henshawe, with a glitter in his eye. 

It was so arranged, and the three men separated. Henshawe and 

Pont walked away together, as before, and Henshawe said: 

‘“‘T see through your friend, Pont. He is a card sharp. 

“‘ How is it I won from him then?” a 
‘Oh, he was only giving you a steer.” 
‘‘Don’t play with him.” 5 
“‘T intend to teach him something about playing’ cards, and the 

experience will cost him something. too.” + 4 
‘I don’t like the idea of his ringing in a friend.””__ ; 
‘<Oh, that’s a part of his game! But I'll show him something, 

Pont, old man. Yes, I’ll teach him to come on here to New York 

to pick up flats!’ They are a pair of sharps who are on | the make; 

but all they make out of me they could put in their eye. 
On the day following the Monte-Cristo met Pont, as had been ar- 
ranged, and he said: a $94 
‘*How does your partner feel now, Pont?” | 
‘*He thinks he is onto you; he says you are a sharp.’ 
The Monte-Cristo smiled. ai are? 
‘* And he says,”’ continued Pont, ‘‘that you bring your friend in 
to help skin him.” 
‘«Has he backed out of the game?” 
“Oh, no! /He is anxious to play. He says he will teach you a 
lesson.” 
‘*T am always willing to be taught.” : 
‘You will have to look out for him. He is a keener, and I think 
I know his game.” ee 
‘‘ What is his game?” “ 5 PS 
“Tf he wins, all right; but if he loses he will claim he has been = 
robbed, and squeal.”’ } 3 ; 
“*That is just the game I want him to play.” ae 
“But you don’t catch on. Henshawe at first will put up the cash, 
and after awhile he will want to play for large stakes. If he loses he 
will give you a check for the amount and repudiate it the follow- 
ing day.” 

a, I me glad you put me wise to that, Pont.” 

‘“T doubt if you make anything out of him, although I want to 
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* “‘ Well, you be on hand to-night and you will see something, 
ont.” 

The men separated, and half an hour later our hero met young ~ 
Ladd, The young man was in an anxious mood. ; a 
‘I begin to appreciate the significance of that note,” he said. | 

‘Have you heard anything more?” ; 

‘Yes; I received a little package containing a ring I had given to 
Elvie. The little gold circlet was wrapped in black ribbon, and at- — 
tached to it was a little card, on which was written, in a strange 
hand—as was the address on the box—‘ By request.’ ” . 

‘Well, what do you make of it?” 

‘“‘T fear that Elvie is dead.” 


‘Don’t harbor any such fear,” said the Monte-Cristo. . 

‘‘ My receiving that ring wrapped in a black ribbon seems signif- 
icant.”’ 

‘‘ Yes; it was intended to give you the impression that Elvie was 
dead; but it has an entirely different significance to me. But rest 
easy, Edward. I will soon be through with this fellow Henshawe, 
and then I will give my attention to the finding of the girl,” 

The Monte-Cristo, having succeeded in dispelling Edward's fears, 
took his departure, and, at the appointed hour, the four gentlemen 
met at dinner. . 

 Henshawe was in quite jovial spirits. He was introduced to our 
hero’s friend, who was none other than Booth Bell, the great detect- 
ive; but Ray Phillips introduced his friend under another name. 
The moment Bell set his eyes on the man he passed a signal to his 
friend. The fact was the great detective recognized Henshawe, 

The party did not linger very long at the dinner-table on this oe- 
casion, as all were anxious to proceed with the more important event 
of the evening, and finally Henshawe said: , 

‘‘ Now then, gentlemen, we will proceed to my rooms.” 


Henshawe lived in a handsomely-furnished bachelor apartment. 
Indeed, it was a part of his business to do so, or he would never 
have parted with the large sum of money necessary to maintain it. 

Having reached the apartment, Henshawe ba e the gentlemen | 
make themselves at home, and he soon produced all the necessaries — 
for their little game, 

The party were soon seated at a table, and play began. We will — 
not follow all the details of the game. Suffice it to say that Hen. — 
shawe demonstrated the fact that he was not only an expert player 
but was also an adept in trickery, and he steadily won, j 

‘Tam very lucky to-night, gentlemen,” he said. 

The Monte-Cristo merely smiled, 

They had been playing for two hours for smal! stakes, and Hen- 
shawe Was the winner right along. Finally the detective and Pout 
were forced out of the game, having lost all their money, al: 

The Monte-Crisio and Henshawe continued the game, 
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a vd at h there came a glitter in the latter's eyes, and he ex- 
Pd like to bet five thousand dollars on this hand!”’ 
~ You can’t bluff me, sir, I will raise your bet a thousand.” 
And the Monte-Cristo laid six thousand dollars on the table in one- 
- ‘thousand-dollar bills, 
“I shall be compelled to cover your money with my check,” said 
Henshawe, looking at our hero interrogatively. : 
“As Lam playing with a gentleman, a check is satisfactory.” 
The game was called and the players laid down their cards. Hen- 
shawe was the winner, and his eyes fairly danced as he transferred 
the six thousand dollars from the table to his pocket. 
~ * Gentlemen,” said the detective, ‘‘I do not think it wise to bet 
‘ so heavily." 
“Tam satisfied to play either with or without a limit,” said Hen- 
shawe. ‘: Whatever is satisfactory to Mr. Miles suits me.” 


“*Oh, we will have no limit!” said Mr. Miles, carelessly. 

“Let it be understood, however, that my check must stand for 
money, as I did not anticipate playing for high stakes and conse- 
quently did not provide myself with very much money.” 

“If I did not consider your check good I would not be playing 
with you,” said Mr. Miles, with great courtesy. 

5 The game was resumed and Henshawe continued to be a steady 
winner; in fact, he had won about twenty-five thousand dollars ai- 
together up to this time. 
ut finally the Monte-Cristo got a hand that he knew could not 
‘be beaten; but he did not betray the fact in any way: he only hoped 
that his opponent had drawn one that seemed to him worth risking 
a heavy amount upon. 
‘*My hand is worth big money!”’ exclaimed Henshawe. 
; It was evident he had a good hand. ; 
- “* Well, [ will bet ten thousand cn mine,” said our hero, calmly. 
P “*T ll raise it to twenty thousand,” said Henshawe. 

““T'll see you and raise it to forty thousand,"’ said our hero. 

“* And I'll go you ten thousand better,” suid Henshawe. 

“* We are to have a heavy stake this time, evidently, Mr. Hen- 
shawe. Let it be well understood beforehand that the money must 
2 be on the table before the hands are shown.” 

“* Certainly!’ exclaimed Henshawe; and his voice trembled a little 
as he spoke. 

** Let’s see,”’ said our hero, ‘‘ you raised the bet to fifty thousand. 
_I will double it.”” 


Henshawe hesitated a moment. 
the eyes of his opponent, and said: 

**T will raise it ten thousand more.” 

The bets were run up until two hundred thousand dollars were 
wagered. It was really a terrible moment, and the faces of all four 
men were white with suppressed excitement. 

‘*T call you!”’ exclaimed Henshawe. 

«: Let’s see, Henshawe: you have won about twenty-five thousand 
dollars to-night, haven’t you?” asked the Monte-Cristo, 

‘* [—er—believe I have.” ; 

«Please place it on the table, together with a check for one hun- 
_ dred and seventy-five thousand, before we show our hands.” 
Henshawe did so, and our hero laid down a like amount in notes 

of large denomination. f i 
-Henshawe shook like a man with the ague when our hero laid 

down his hand. for he saw that he had lost. He laid down his cards 

with a groan, and our hero quickly seized the money and put it in 
his pocket. 

There followed an interval of silence, which was finally broken 
by Henshawe, who said, in a husky voice: 

**T see it all!” ‘ 

«« What do you mean, sir?” asked the Monte-Cristo. i 
-, J demand the return of my check.”’ 
| «© You are talking very singular, Mr. Henshawe. On what ground 

do you demand the return of the check?” 

JT have been fleeced by a pair of sharpers. 
Yes, I see through it all! You can not play me for a fool! 
saw what occurred?” said Henshawe, turning to Pont. 

The latter did not answer. ee 

“There are reasons why I will not heed your charges,” said the 
Monte-Cristo. ‘‘I can prove what you are.” 3 

«<J don’t care to bandy words with you,” said the excited man. 
«« Return my check at once, or I shall send for an officer. mes 

“Jt will not be necessary for you to send for an officer, said the 
Monte-Cristo, smiling. ‘If you want an officer there is one pres- 

ent. Permit me to introduce you to Mr. Booth Bell. 

Henshawe turned a shade paler and said: 
««Oh, you can’t play that on me!” ; 
‘‘Now, Henshavwve, it’s — you subsided. 

win and not to lose.” 

ee to 4 sharper! And I give you notice now that I shall 

stop the payment of that check.” 

“ Henshawe, I permitted you, as a gentleman, to put up your 
check against my cash: and now you propose to stop payment of the 

- gheck, eh?’ 

* T eertataly shall, I will not be robbed. 
of will have you arrested.” ole 4. 

a el sou ead not scare tne! This is all a put-up job. 

“J admit the charge,” said the Monte-Cristo, coolly. 

Henshawe looked at our hero quizzicall y. 

“ You admit that it was a put-up job? 

“Yes, 1 admit it.” 


em 


He looked at his hand, looked in 


It was a put-up job. 
You 
You are a rogue. 


E t.’”’ said Henshawe, turning toward his 
ah ene Miles, I tell you finally that I will stop the 
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‘He is no more your partner than I am, Henshawe, and you 
know it.”’ 
‘Ah, Isee! He is in the conspiracy, too, eh? All right; I will 
have the whole party arrested.”’ 
: ‘‘Henshawe, if any one in this party is arrested it will probably 
e you, 

‘What do you mean?” 

‘‘ I mean that you are a forger, to be perfectly frank with you.” 

Henshawe paled a little, but said: 

‘** You seem to have your scheme well thought out, but I can not 
be bluffed. I will stop payment of that check as sure as I live.” 

‘If you attempt it you will be arrested for forgery.” 

‘** You can’t scare me.”’ 

‘‘Henshawe, did you ever sign the names of J—— & B—— toa 
certain statement?” 

Henshawe started back as though confronted by an apparition. 

‘‘ Now, Henshawe, I want to tell you something. I hold proof 
that will convict you of forgery and robbery. You robbed Edward 
Ladd. He intrusted you with money to invest for him, and you de- 
posited every dollar of it in the bank; and when called upon for an 
accounting you signed the names of J—— & B—— to a statement. 
You signed it in the presence of a witness. You delivered the 
forged document in the presence of a witness. You also admitted 
in the presence of a witness that you knew the money young Ladd 
turned over to you was obtained on forged notes. And you urged 
the young man you had in your power, in the presence of a wituess, 
to make more forged paper. Now, Henshawe, go on and stop this 
check if you dare!” 

Henshawe was as limp as a wet rag. He saw that he had been 
cleverly trapped. 

* You've got me,”’ he muttered. 

‘“Yes, we have got you. Here is Mr. Booth Bell, who has inves- 
tigated your previous record, and we can prove that you have been 
engaged in some very shady transactions, to say the least. Will 
you stop the check?” 

**No,’’ came the answer. | 

*‘T thought not,” said the Monte-Cristo, with a laugh. 

Henshawe was too smart a man not to see that lie had indeed been 
most cleverly caught. 

There followed a moment’s silence, and then he said: 

““Yhe check is for a larger amount than I have at the bank.” 
‘‘Well, you have enough to cover the amount you have stolen 
from young Ladd, anyhow.” + 

“T have not.” 

‘“ Yes, you have,” said the Monte-Cristo; and he named the exact 
amount of Henshawe’s balance at the bank. 

‘* You've worked this thing very fine.” 

‘“Yes, we’ve got you. Now, Henshawe, I want you to give me 
a check for the exact amount you have stolen from Edward Ladd, 
with interest; and I also want a statement from you that the check 
is given to pay back to Mr. Ladd money borrowed. After you have 
complied with this request I will destroy the check I now hold.” 

“Tf I sign such a statement will I be prosecuted?” 

‘You should be; but you will not be if the check is paid. If it 
is not paid you will be prosecuted, and it is unnecessary to say that 
you will get a long term in Sing Sing ”’ 

‘‘T will sign the statement.” ‘ : 
The statement was made out and Henshawe signed it. He then 
made out a new check for the actual amount he had stolen. The 
check was made to the order of Edward Ladd; and when all was 
settled the Monte-Cristo said: 

‘‘ Henshawe, you have been very successful up to the present time 
in your get-rich-quick schemes—to put it mildly—but men like you 
always come to grief.” ay 

«That man there is responsible for all this!’ exclaimed Henshawe, 
nodding toward Pont; ,‘‘ and I will settle with him, too!” 
Pont turned pale. b 
«That man has had nothing to do with your downfall,” said our 
hero. ‘If you really want to settle with him. he would be pleased 
to get the hundred and fifty dollars you owe him.” ‘ 
At this point Booth Bell joined in the conversation. He said: 
‘Billy Seeman, do not make any threats!” 

Henshawe’s face was ghastly. 

Tt’s all right, Billy; I'm not giving you away unless you seek 
revenge, and if you doI will step in. I know where you are want- 
ed,” said the detective. 

‘‘T think our business with this fellow is completed now,” said 
the Monte-Cristo, ‘‘and we will leave him to ponder over the way 
of the transgressor.”’ 
The gentlemen departed, and Henshawe did do some pondering 
after they had gone; but it was not anent the way of the transgres- 
sor, for he muttered: 

‘Well, this beats the devil! Here I am out one hundred and 
fifty-one thousand dollars! They played me well! But my turn 
will come—I will get square! Yes, Eddie Ladd, I am not done 
with you—and you are not with me—yet!” 





‘ 
CHAPTER XV. 


On the day following the incidents we have recorded our hero 
met Edward Ladd, and, taking Henshawe’s check from his pocket 
and handing it to the young man, said: 

‘‘Here, Edward, is a check for the total amount of money that 
robber got from you.” 

The young man’s eyes opened wide. 

‘How in the world did you get it?” he exclaimed. 

‘We haven't got the money yet, Edward, I want you to go to 
the bank with me, and I will tell you all about it on the way.”’ 

The Monte-Cristo then related the whole story of the meeting 
with Plonshawe on the previous evening. 
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“You are the most wonderful man that ever lived!’ exclaimed 
Edward. ‘‘I shall never be able to thank you enough for what you 
have done for me.”’ ; 

Ray and Edward had now reached the bank. The check was 
presented by Edward, and, on our hero’s identification, he was paid 
the money. He immediately handed it over to Ray, who deposited 
it to his own credit, and they left the bank. 

‘“‘ Now that this matter is all settled,” said our hero, ‘‘ we will turn 
our attention to the finding of Elvie Gerrome.”’ ‘ 

‘Tam afraid we shall never find her. I have been searching for 
her for several days, but I can not even discover aclew. I went 
to the morgue yesterday to look at the body of a girl who had been 
taken from the river, a description of whom in the paper fitted her 
exactly; but it was not Elvie.” 

“She is alive, and we will find her,” said our hero. 
the last note you received from her, Edward.” 

The note was handed over, and the Monte-Cristo said: 

“Now you can turn your attention to your father’s business, and 
I will undertake to find the missing girl.” 

“ Alas, there’ll be no business to attend to much longer! My 
father is talking of making an assignment.”’ 

‘«That must not occur.” 

‘«There is no way to prevent it, sir. My father is a ruined man.” 

‘‘T reckon we can prevent it. Edward. You go and talk matters 
over with your father: find out just how much money he needs to 
straighten things out, and then tell him you have a friend who will 
advance the money.” 

‘‘On my fathers note?” 

“< Yes.” 

‘He will not do that. He knows the note will never be paid, and 
he will not swindle any one knowingly.” 

‘‘T know something about the mine your father has sunk so much 
money in, and I believe that, with a further investment of a few 
hundred thousand dollars, the mine may be made to pay. Now, 
Edward, you tell your father you know a man who will take a half 
interest in his investment.” 

‘Do you really know anything about the mine?” 

“Yes; I have investigated it, and I know what I am talking about 
when I say that your father’s investment in it can be saved.” 

Edward went to talk the matter over with his father, and our hero 
went off to prepare for a wedding to which he had been invited. 

As has been intimated, there were a few people in New York who 
knew the Monte-Cristo, who were his close friends, and who could 
be relied upon to keep secret the fact that he generally appeared 
under a disguise. The daughter of one of these friends was about 
to be married, and our hero, who had made the young lady a pres- 
ent of a very handsome diamond necklace, was one of the invited 

uests, R 
3 Gotten up in a disguise, Ray attended the wedding. He moved 
around among the throng of people, studying the physiognomies and 
toilettes of the many beautiful ladies present, when his attention was 
attracted to a lady who acted in a nervous, uneasy manner. 

Ray was a very observant man: his habits were much like those 
of the old-time detective, and he determined to keep an eye on the 
woman. ‘ 

The lady, who was handsome, did not look like an American, nor 
did she appear to be acquainted with any of the people present; and 
it was the latter fact that first called our hero’s attention to her, 

In one of the rooms on the second floor of the palatial mansion 
the wedding presents were displayed, and the guests were constantly 
passing in and out of the room, A detective had been employed to 
guard the presents, but he had momentarily left the room. 

The lady finally passed up the staircase and entered this room. 
There was no one in it at the time, the guests having assembled to 
witness the marriage ceremony. 

As stated, the lady entered the room, and our hero, who had 
followed her, halted at the door and watched. Suddenly the woman 
swept her hand, on one finger of which was a diamond ring, across 
the glass cover of the case and, with wonderful expertness, pushed 
the cut piece inward, quickly inserted her hand and seized the dia- 
mond necklace, and as quickly and noiselessly glided from the room, 

Our hero stepped to the balustrade of the stairway and pretended 
to be absorbed in watching something in the corridor below as the 
woman emerged from the room. She did not pass down the main 
staircase, but proceeded through the hall to servants’ stairs, and so 
to the basement, where she left the house, 

Our hero quickly got his hat and coat and, proceeding to the main 
entrance, quietly passed out. The woman was just going out the 
gate. Although she had transformed herself, Ray recognized the 
face. She was enveloped in a shabby rain-coat, and had on an old 
hat such as servants put on to run to the store in. 

After she had got a hundred feet away our hero started in pursuit, 
He could have arrested her, but for reasons of his own decided not 
to do so. Finally she entered a flat-house. Our hero also entered 
ape house, and noiselessly proceeded up the stairs, keeping one flight 

ehind the woman all the time. She entered an apartment on the 
top floor. 

Our hero descended to the street, walked around for about ten 
minutes, then returned to the flat and saw the janitor. After some 
light talk with the man, our hero gave him a cigar and said: 

‘‘ Have you any vacant apartments in this flat?’ 

‘NO; none at present,”’ 

“| would like to rent the top apartment: I think it would suit me 
High up: good air, quiet, and all that sort of thing.” 

You may be able to get that apartment in a few days. 
woman up there is behind in her rent.” 

we ee sort of people occupy it?” 

‘‘ They seem to be nice people: rue ; ” 

“A large family?” people; but I guess they are hard up. 

“No; only two ladies.”’ 

‘What is their name?” ‘ 


‘““Give me 
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“They go by the name of Tucker; but J doubt w 
really their name. The lady is a foréigner, 

Ray held some further conversation with 
turned to the house where the wedding had taken place. He met 
the father of the bride, who drew him into a little room off the par- 
lor and said: - 

‘Mr. Phillips, a most extraordinary incident has oceurred, and [I 
feel that I must tell you about it. The diamond necklace that you 
presented to my daughter has been stolen.”” 

‘« Indeed!” exclaimed Ray. t 

‘Yes; the thief cut a piece out of the glass case which contained 
the various small presents and abstracted the necklace.”’ 

‘‘ Where was the detective all this time?” p 

“That is the funny part of it. He received a message saying that 
1 wanted to see him. He left the room for about three minutes, and 


te that fs 


‘Was there any one in the room when he left it?” : 


‘He says not.” — 

‘‘The detective’s being called out of the room has a strange look, 
observed our hero. 3 te ‘ 

‘‘Could it be possible that the detective had anything to do with 
it?” 

‘‘No; I do not think he had anything to do with it.” 

‘‘Then some expert thief must have gotten into the house.” 

‘That is the most natural conclusion,’ said our hero. ‘‘ And 
now, Mr. Dobbs, leave this matter to me, and let no one know that 
the necklace has been stolen, and I am pretty sure that I will 
be able to recover it.” 

‘* You speak with great confidence, Mr. Phillips.” 

‘‘I do. And now introduce me to the detective, and tell him that 
you have placed the whole matter in my hands.” 

“‘T will,” was the answer, * ; ‘ 

Mr. Dobbs took our hero upstairs and introduced him to the de- 
tective, and, after telling him that he had placed the case of the sto- 
len necklace in Mr. Phillips’ hands, left the two men to themselves. 

«This is a remarkable. case,’’ said our hero to the detective, ‘‘ and 
I would like to learn what you think about it.” 

The detective, who was a wary man, looked Ray over and asked: 
‘‘ What are your relations to Mr. Dobbs?” 
‘I am his friend; and I am also the party who presented the 

wedding-gift that was stolen.” ; 

The detective’s demeanor immediately changed, and he said: 

**T don’t know what to think about it, Mr. Phillips.” ae 

‘‘ Have you no suspicion as to who the thief may be?” 

‘“‘T have not.” 

‘*Do you think it was one of the guests?” 

‘No; it was the work of an expert, in my opinion.” 

‘‘T understand you were absent from the room when the necklace 
was stolen?” 

Be Yeee 

‘“How did that happen?” 

‘*Mr. Dobbs’ son summoned me.”” ~ 7 

‘Have you had a talk with the son since the 
ered?” 

‘No; he had left the house, and—”’ 

The detective stopped short. 

‘* Proceed,” said our hero. 

‘‘T shall not speak to the son until I have had a talk with the 
father.” 

‘* Why not?” ; ' 

There came a far-away look in the detective’s eyes, and he said: 

‘‘ Well, sometimes detectives run against snags.” 

‘“T understand,” said Ray. ‘* And now, sir, you need not ques- 
tion the son, nor any one else. The son is innocent of any complic- 
ity in the crime.” 

‘‘Ah, I see! I take the hint; but Mr. Dobbs could have told me. 
He should have had confidence in me. He need not have taken the 
case out of my hands,” 

Ray discerned what the detective suspected, and he said: 

‘** The necklace will be recovered.” 

‘*] understand, sir. 
say.” 

‘‘ And you shall recover them.” 

The detective eyed our hero quizzically. 

‘‘ Now, I believe you are a man to be trusted,” continued Ray, 
“‘and I wish to do a little confidential business with you.” 

‘That's all right. I think you can trust me.” 

‘The thief must not be arrested unless I give the word.” 

‘* Well, as it’s a family affair, of course that is all right." 

* ene word to do.as ] say and keep ‘mum?’ ” 

“ery eaten 

‘‘T saw the necklace stolen,” said Ray, ‘‘and I know the thief.’ 

2 ne Then it was one of the family who stole it?” 
ce Oh, 

‘Then why must it be kept quiet?” 

‘‘ For good reasons,”’ 

‘Who was the thief?” 
© A lady.* 

s ae didn’t you nab her?” 

‘‘] did not for certain reasons. And now, as vou i 
to be guided by my advice, I don't mind telling pA Ret we ’ 
Dobbs has authorized me to pay a handsome reward for the recover , 
of the necklace, and you shall be the one to obtain at” ¥ 

na recs pleased the detective, 

“You have said nothing nothing abou 
Mr. epee ?” asked our ens : oP ne LEO ee any one bat 

ae QO.’ : 

‘‘ Very well; mention it to no one: and eve 
know how you recover them, nor anything Abate ate 

2 You have my promise; but I must say this is all very « 

There is a mystery about the affair,’’ said Ray, evasively 
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Our here ‘then told how he had observed the strangely-acting lady; 
oe had mipwed her; how she had stolen the necklace, and how 


“ae aro ord ot Reaaive. 
eS; a ave no doubt but that she asked the yout 
you his father wished to see you.” are 

* T reckon you are right.” 

“Now you go and see Mr, Dobbs and tell him that I have put the 
¢ase in your hands, and that you will recover the necklace. Say 
nothing to him about the reward: I will attend to that; in fact, an- 
Swer no questions you are not bound to.” 

** A detective knows how to manage that.” 





CHAPTER XVI. 


Tue detective sought out the master of the house and, after a few 
moments talk with him, rejoined our hero. 

The two men immediately started for the flat, and at the moment 
of their arrival an old woman emerged from the house and walked 
up the street. ® 

“‘ Ah, we are just in time!”’ our hero exclaimed. 

““T’ve tumbled,’’ said the detective. 

“Tumbled to what?’ 

“That woman is in disguise.”’ . 

“You are all right!” ejaculated our hero. ‘ Yes, that is the wom- 
an who stole the necklace, and it’s my opinion that she is going to 
‘hock’ it now.”’ 

**Shall I close in on her?” 

“No; we will let her pawnit. We will follow her to the pawn- 
shop. I want to hear what passes between her and the pawnbroker.” 

The woman kept on her way and, as the Monte-Cristo had pre- 
dicted, she went direct to a pawn-shop. She entered and asked for 
the proprietor. He was called, and the woman was shown into a 
back room. 

Our hero and the detective followed into the shop The detective 
exchanged a few words with the clerk, who seemed ill at ease. 

** You give a tip, and I'll settle with you,” said the detective in a 
whisper. 

The man heeded the warning, and Ray and the detective secured 
positions where they could hear every word that was said. 

When the pawnbroker appeared the woman showed him the neck- 
Jace and asked: 

““How much will you lend me on this?” 

‘The Jew took it and, after examining it carefully, said: , 

**T won’t loan anything on it.” 

«T will sell it to you,” said the woman. 

The Jew’s eyes brightened, and he looked it over again. 

«* How much do you want for it?” he asked. - 

«* A thousand dollars.”’ 

The necklace was worth seven thousand dollars. 

“That is too much money,” said the Jew. ‘‘ You must remem- 
ber that I take a big risk when I buy such articles as this. It may 
have been stolen.” 

‘There is no risk if you buy it,” said the woman. 


‘You give 
one saw me come here. It can never be traced.” 

‘*T will give you five hundred.” i Baer 

“No; Ican get a thousand dollars for it easy enough,” said the 
woman, putting the necklace in her pocket. — 

The woman rose to depart, and the Jew said: 

“J will make it seven hundred and fifty.” 

«* A thousand or nothing.” 

“Oh, my! See the risk what I take!” 

The woman reached the door. 

«« Wait!” called the Jew. _ 

*« Well, talk quick!” \ 3 

‘Is it yours?” 

. hase no explanations to make nor anything to conceal,” said 
the woman. ‘‘I need the money, and you can have it for a thou- 
sand dollars—not a cent less.” 

“* She is no fool,”’ whispered our hero to the detective. 

“T’l] take it,”’ said the Jew, thrusting forth his hand. 


” 


‘ 


‘“The money first, if you please. ; - 

«Ah, you area smart woman! Here is your money. 

The woman counted it over and handed the necklace to the Jew, 
and, with a quick ** Good-night!” left the store. 

The Jew stood looking at his purchase, with a glitter in his eves, 


when suddenly a hand was laid on his shoulder. He started and 


le. ne, 

aeire VAdcabai I have been bilked!”’ he moaned. ‘‘I am ruined! 
“ No. ou have not been bilked this time, Isaac, although you de- 
serve to be. But you are lucky this time: you shall not be a loser. 


What will you sell the necklace for?” 
* Bhi? 


You 
“No.” 


ick as lightn A suspicion ran through his 
The Jew was as quick as lightning. suspicion ran thi : 
; e circumstances under which his interroga- 
mind: and, although the cir zi nt ine 


do not demand it?” 


tor appeared upon the scene were ominous, 
Giared, aad he said: 


“It is not for sale.” : 
fr i to sell it to me, Isaac. 
“ gow ooyid you think [ was a fool? I know that lady. poe 
did not steal this. “No, no: I was not such a fool as you think! 
“You will sell it, Isaac.” 
“Yew; at my price.” 
» “ What is your price? 
“Nine thousand dollars.” 


Fou will sell it for one thousand, or £0 with me, Isaac.” 


tio ticket. You can pull out the diamonds and melt the gold. No 


aw nbroker laid bis forefinger across the bridge of. his nose 
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. What, sell all of them diamonds for one thousand dollars?” 
You paid the woman just one thousand dollars for them.’”’ 

** Holy Moses!”’ 

‘‘T saw what you paid the woman, She stole this necklace, and 
the owner of it got on her track and traced her here, He is willing, 
for certain reasons, to reimburse you the money you paid for it; but 
if you attempt any of your skin-games he will claim it as stolen 
property.”’ . 

‘Take it; but it is robbery.” 

The money was paid over, and our hero came into possession of 
the necklace, and when he and the detective were once again in the 
street, Ray said: 

‘You take the necklace back to Mr. Dobbs, and tell him you 
have recovered it. Say nothing about any reward, and do not offer 
any explanations. If he presses you for an explanation, tell him 
that it will only make an unpleasant public scandal, and that it 
would be better to let the matter drop. I will pay the reward: take 
none from him. Say that you were responsible for its loss, and will 
not accept any pay. I will see you again before long.”’ 

The two men separated, and Ray walked along atwntealgs thinking © 
matters over. He finally changed his course and strolled off in the 
direction of the flat where the woman lived. It was between ten 
and eleven o'clock when he arrived there, and he stood on the cor-. 
ner gazing up at the flat—which was the third building from the 
corner—when he saw the woman come forth. She had laid aside 
her disguise, and now appeared handsomely attired; but our hero 
recognized her. 

‘*T wonder where she is going now?” was his mental query as he 
started to follow her. ~ 

She had not proceeded far when she meta man: Ray was quite 
near when the meeting took place, and he heard the man exclaim: 

*‘Hello, Amalie! Is that you?” 

“Yes, Edgar. I started out to meet you.” 

“‘T was on my way to your flat. Amalie, I don’t know what 1 
shall do.” 

‘* What is the matter now?” 

‘*T am penniless.” 

‘*T gave you money yesterday, Edgar.’ 

*‘] know you did; but it’s all gone. I've had—” 

‘‘Never mind; I’ve got some more.”’ \ 
The man’s face was plainly visible to our hero. - He could see he 
was a very handsome man, and had a refined face. As the woman | 
said, ‘‘I’ve got some more money,” there came a shadow to the 

man’s face, and, in a low tone, he demanded: 

‘* Amalie, where did you get this money?” 

“IT can not tell you, Edgar.”’ 

‘‘T must’ know, Amalie. A strange suspicion has entered my 
mind. If it is ever confirmed, I will kill you and then kill myself.” 

The woman started and said: 

“TI borrowed this money.” 

«‘ Amalie, you are deceiving me.” 

‘“No; on my honor I am borrowing it.” 

‘‘How will you repay it?” 

‘*Some day we will be able to repay it.” 

‘‘That day will never come, I fear. Iam a fugitive on the face 
of the earth: I always will be. I am safe fora time here in New 
York; but the day will come when I will be hunted even from here. 
Where I shall go then I don’t know.” 

‘«The mystery will be solved, Edgar.” 

‘“‘Never, so that I will be cleared. No; I ama doomed man! 
And yet, I swear, my dear girl, that I am as innocent as you are!”’ 

‘I believe in your innocence, or I should not have remained 
faithful to you. But it’s terrible.” 

“‘ Yes, it is terrible; and it’s forever.” ~ 

‘I know better. Some day you will be able to walk the earth 
like other men. Some day you will be happy—we will be happy.” 

‘*We can not live without money.”’ 

“‘T have money. I bring you a hundred dollars to-night.” 

‘* Who lends you so much money?” 

‘<Do not ask any questions.” 

‘‘T am afraid to take it from you. 

“ You will repay it, Edgar.” 

“1? Never! I tell you the cloud will never lift. 
tive the rest of my days.” 

‘‘T know differently.” 

‘¢That man will never let up on me.” 

‘*He is the guilty man.” 

“Yes; but he is rich, and will hound me to death.” 

‘©You have lost hope; but I have not. Iam on that man’s track 
now, and I swear I will open up this mystery, and’ you will yet 
come into your own.” 

‘Tt ig strange what remarkable discernment I have,’’ muttered 
our hero, ‘‘ When I first set eyes on that woman I knew she had 
some great trouble—I knew she was no ordinary thief.”” 

“You must not attempt to come to my rooms again, Edgar,”’ said 
the woman. 

‘All right, Amalie; but I certainly can not see what harm I can 
do in coming there at night.” : 

“You must keep out of sight as much as possible. As I told you, 
T am on that man’s track; but I am not ready to strike. In the 
meantime, if your foe should find you, all my plans might be frus- 
trated.”’ 

‘‘T will not go to your rooms; but how can we manage to see 
each other?” 

“«T will visit you.”’ 

‘«There is just as much risk in your doing that.” 

‘‘No; I will so manage it that there will be no risk,” 

The two bid each other good-night and separated, and the Monte- 
Cristo was ina quandary. He wished to trail the man and at the 
same time he desired to have a talk with the woman, Finally he 
muttered; 
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‘]T will follow the woman. From her I can find out the where- 
abouts of the man when I want him.” 

The woman pulled a veil down over her face and walked toward 
her home. Our hero watched his opportunity, and suddenly ac- 
costed her. 

“ Good-evening,” he said. ; 

The woman caine to a halt, stared through her veil, and said: 

‘You are either laboring under a mistake or else you are very 
impertinent, sir, in addressing me.” 

“Tam neither, madame. I know whom J address, and I have a 
little business to transact with you,” i iy 

‘“You go about your business, sir, or I shall call an officer! 

“You can summon a policeman if you see fit. I will not run 
away: indeed, it may be as well if you ask me to accompany you to 
the station: house.”’ 

‘« What business have you with me?” asked the woman. i 

«You were present at the wedding of Miss Dobbs this afternoon? 

A tremor shook the woman’s frame, but she answered, promptly: 

‘*-You are mistaken, sir.”’ 

‘Ob, no; Lam not mistaken! I saw you there.” 

‘It is false; I have been to no wedding.” 

‘Why should you deny it, madame?” — 

‘Tt is evident that you have made a mistake, 
some one else.”’ . ; 

‘No, madame, I make no mistake. You were at the wedding, 
although you did not remain long enough to witness the marriage 
ceremony.” 

‘What do you mean, sir, by accosting me in the street at this 
hour of the night and talking mysteriously about a wedding which 
I have denied knowing anything about?” 

‘Now, madame,” said our hero, ignoring the woman’s well-sim- 
ulated indignation, ‘‘a robbery took place in the house just as the 
guests were assembling to witness the ceremony. 

The woman seemed a little unsteady on her feet. 

«‘T will not listen to you any longer,” she said, moving away, — 

“‘Do not go yet, madame. The reason why I have sought this 
interview with you is because I thought you might throw some light 
on the affair.” 3 

“‘T know nothing about any affair.’ 


‘You were the last person seen In 
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the room where the wedding 


_ presents were displayed.” 


‘‘ It is false!”’ 

‘“Madame, you may as well own up. You told a son of the mas- 
ter of the house to tell the detective who stood guard over the wed- 
ding-gifts that he was wanted by the bride’s father.” 

“Tt is false!’ cried_the woman, trembling. 

‘Now, my dear madame,” said our hero, soothingly, ‘‘ answer 
me one question frankly: Why did you take the necklace?” 

“You are insulting me, sir. I was not at any wedding. I know 
nothing about any robbery.” 

‘It would be to your interest to own up.”’ 

The woman had suddenly grown calm and steady. 

‘‘I suppose you are a detective?” she asked. 

*eYes,” ue 

‘* Well, you have made a mistake in this instance; but I recognize 
the fact that you are a man of determination and grit, and I need 
the services of such a man.” 

“This will not do, madame. 
way.” 

“‘T am not seeking to throw you off. Your charge is really laugh- 
able; but I will excuse you. Indeed, it is fortunate we have met. 
I have business for a good detective. I can tell you the strangest 
story, sir, you ever heard in all your life.” 


You can’t throw me off in this 


‘*Madame, your story may prove interesting, but it can have no’ 


connection with the stolen necklace.” 

‘* You certainly are a very persistent man. You almost tempt me 
to confess that I was at the wedding and did steal the necklace; but 
after you have heard my story you will never believe I took the 
necklace, even if I admitted the theft.” 

‘“‘T can not listen to your narrative, unless it is in explanation of 
your motive for taking the necklace.” 

“Why will you persist in accusing me?” 

‘* Because I know you are guilty.” 

‘*Can you prove 9 

Se Yea.< 

“Do so.” 

“I will,” said our hero, ‘As I have said, I saw you at the wed- 
ding, and observed that you were acting strangely. “I watched you, 
I saw you speak to young Dobbs, and shortly after go up to the 
room where the wedding-gifts were exhibited. I followed after you 
and saw you cut the glass case with the diamond ring you wore and 
seize the necklace therefrom. I saw you descend by the rear stairs, 
and I also saw you come out of the basement door enveloped in an 
old cloak and one of the servants’ hat. I followed you to your 
home, the top apartment of a house in thirty-fourth street, T saw 
you when you came forth from your house about an hour later, dis- 
guised as an elderly woman, and I followed you to the pawnbroker’s 
I heard the whole conversation between you and the Hebrew which 
I can repeat word for word if you desire me to do so. 1 saw you 
finally sell the necklace and receive the money—one five-hundred- 
dolar bill and five one-hundred dollar bills. T also know what vou 
did with one of those hundred-dollar bills. And now madame, do 
you think any further proof necessary?” . 

[he woman stood dumfounded. She had removed her veil, and 
as she stood staring at our hero, her classic features white as marble 
she looked more beautiful than ever. , 

‘But you need not fear,”’ continued our hero: ‘‘I do not mean 
to arrest you. I know there wassome strong motive that prompted 
you to do what you did: I know that vou did not do it for the mere 
Jove of gain.» I know you are harassed by some great mystery [ 
may prove a friend instead of an enemy, It may bea very fortu- 
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nate thing that I discovered you taking the necklace, — 
ame, you need not hesitate to trust me. i s-peltae ‘bag 
‘Oh, sir, have mercy upon me!”’ moaned the woman, — 
‘Twill. I have promised not to arrest you. The necklace 1 4 
been procured from the pawnbroker and restored to the owner. 
“Then I am lost!” exclaimed the woman, ‘*The Jew will have — 
me arrested.”’ é' 
‘“‘You need not fear: the Jew is not a loser. He has received’ 
every cent of the money he advanced you,” ni eas 


‘‘Who paid him the money?” 


> 


1 Old J 
“Why did you do so?” "23 
‘‘T had my reasons.”’ 7 


‘«Who are you?” : x 
‘T trust you will permit me to be your, friend. 
‘JT will trust you,” said the woman, ‘‘and I hope you will be my 
friend, for I am sorely in need of one. I will tell you the truth. 
You said you knew what I had done with one hundred dollars of° 
the money I received from the pawnbroker?” 
‘« Yes,” ; 
“T have the nine hundred, and I will restore it to you.” 
NGL will Joan it to you,” 
«You are a strange man.” e 
‘“Yes; I am a mystery.” re 
‘Give me your name and address, and some day the money will ‘ 
be-restored to you.” es 
‘‘ Never mind the money, madame. Tell me your story.” - 
‘If I do tell you my story I shall be putting the life of another at. 
your mercy.” bt 
‘‘Trust me, madame. You will never regret it.” 
““You may decide the other is guilty, and may feel bound to de- 
liver him over to justice.”’ . 
‘*T believe him innocent.” 
‘‘Oh, heavens!’ exclaimed the woman, with a start; ‘‘ what do 
you know?” Fee 
‘‘T know to whom you refer.” . 
‘*You know Edgar?” 
1 V AS hx 
‘« And you believe him innocent?” 
“Yes. But, madame, you must make me your confidant before — 
I say more.” ‘ 
‘‘It is a Jong story, sir.”’ 
‘‘No matter; the night is before us.” 
‘“‘T desire to consult with some one, and, as it is late, I will meet. 
you to-morrow morning, prepared to tell you my story.” ah 
‘‘You will make a mistake if you do not make a confidant of me 
at once. I may be able to save the life you think in peril” = 
‘Tt is strange I should have met you and that you should talk to 
me in this significant manner. But I assure you, sir, that nothing 
can occur between now and to-morrow mornihg to jeopardize the 
interests of the young man whom you would befriend. I will meet 
you to-morrow morning, at any time and place you may name. A 
strange impulse impels me to trust you. I believe our meeting 
providential, sir.”’ : 
‘‘T haven’t any doubt of it, madame,’ said our hero. ‘‘ Well, 
ate meet me at ten o’clock to-morrow morning at Madison Square 
‘ar oe . : Pn 
‘*T will be there.” TENA 
‘‘ All right, madame, do not fail to be there. And now I will es- 
cort you to your home.”’ ’ oi 
They soon reached the abode of the young lady, and Ray, after 
again admonishing her to be sure and be at the meeting-place at the 
appointed time, bade her good-night and strolled away. - 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THe Monte-Cristo walked away lost in thought, and he muttered __ 
to himself: 

‘It is strange what startling episodes in human life come to my 
knowledge; but, after all, if the veil were lifted, how all the world 
would stare at the skeletons which would be exposed!” 

On his way home the Monte-Cristo passed a gambling resort, and, 
as watching the poor victims of that terrible habit had a great fas- 
cination for him, he entered the place. 

Seated at one of the tables was a handsome young man. The 
Monte-Cristo, with that remarkable instinct which characterized 
him, recognized the young man at once, although the latter had 
made a very good attempt at disguising himself. It was Edgar, the 
fugitive youth, oh tae 

The young man was engrossed in a game of faro.. He had evi- 
dently been a winner,but the tide had turned against him and he — 
was now losing rapidly. Our hero took a seat, and sat there until _ 
he saw the youth make his last bet and lose. te 

The young man turned from the table, madness in his eyes, and 
left the place. Our hero followed him. The youth proceeded along 
the street slowly, muttering in an incoherent manner as he went. _ 
He finally turned off in a street leading to a low quarter of the city, | 
and our hero saw him work a transform, He changed from the ap- 
pearance of a gentleman into a veritable tramp. He walked along 
a few blocks further and entered a tenement-house of the poorest: 
description. Our hero followed him into the house. The young 
man ascended to the top floor and entered a room the door of whieh 
was not locked, Our hero was at the door as soon as it closed upon — 
the youth, and he overheard his mutterings, 5 

‘“ What am I to do now, I wonder? Here I ama fugitive, liable 
at any moment.to be arrested and—probably executed! Ana now 
[ have lost the money tbat noble girl gave me only a few hours ag 


| don’t know what Iam doing, I guess, But I did want to make 
enough to return to Amalie what she has given me! af- 
. ferings must end some time; why not now?” y a 
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Dar hero a1 ticipated what was to follow, and 1 a 
J uy ow, and he was prepared. 
Yes,” atace the youth, ‘‘ here I am a hunted ariel. with- 
ut enough money to buy a meal. It will not be long before they 
yen me down now. I will] endit all! Poor, poor Amalie! I won- 
_ @er how she raised that money. Alas, she is penniless as well as my- 
self: but with me out of the way she will get along all right. It is 
for me to be a burden to her anyhow. I will end it all,” 

The young man rose from his seat, drew a pistol from his pocket, 

rr. cooked it, and was in the act of raising it to his temple when the 
door flew open, a man rushed in, and the hand holding the weapon 
Was seized. o 

“Hold on!" cried our hero, ‘* What are you trying to do?” 

The young man sank back onto his chair in a hopeless manner. 

**Too late!” he muttered. ‘‘ All right, take me; I expected you.” 

** Expected who?” ‘ 

“ There is no use of trying to deceive me. I know who you are.” 

“*Tam not an officer, young man, if that’s what you mean.” 

“Tf you are not an officer, what are you doing here?” 

_ “Teame here to save you from yourself.” 

“*Oh, yes! You came to save me for a worse fate! If you area 
man give me back the pistol and let me end it all.”’ 

“Young man, you make a mistake. Jam your friend.” 

“Bah! You can’t make me believe any such stuff as that! But 
I want to say one thing right now: you are aiding in destroying an 
innocent mgn.” 

‘Certainly you are an innocent man. I know that.” 

‘*T know you are here to take me back to the Tombs.”’ 

‘“No, no, young man; I am your friend, and I know something 
about the way in which you have been persecuted.” 

= ve you really believe that I am an innocent man?” 

“es 0.” 

‘* What do you know about me?” 

**Enough to save your life and honor,” said the Monte-Cristo. 
“‘T am your friend, and I will prove it.” 

~When our hero uttered these words he had no idea that the op- 
portunity to prove his friendship would come as soon as it did; for 
the words had hardly escaped his lips when the door of the room 
opened and two men appeared on the threshold. — 

The young man looked up quickly, and there came a resigned 
expression to his face. Our hero took in the situation at a glance, 
and, leaning over close to the foung man, whispered in his ear: 

“<I will prove my friendship now, Have no fear. You shall not 
be taken. Leave all to me, and trust me.” 

Although the Monte-Cristo had no definite information in regard 
to the case of the young man whom he had decided to befriend, yet he 
had formed the conclusion that he was innocent of any positive 
wrongdoing; and his discernment had never betrayed him. 

The men at the door stood gazing into the room in a surprised 
way. They evidently could not understand the presence of our 
hero there. At length one of the men spoke up: 

‘Well, you young scoundrel, we have run you down at last!’’ 

Edgar made no reply, and our hero took it upon himself to speak. 

‘‘ What do you gentlemen want here?” he asked. - 


—— = 






_ to be the leader. 

‘Tt matters not who I may be. I want to know who you are, and 
by what authority you enter this room unannounced?” ; 

‘‘} will offer you no explanation whatever.” 

‘Then let me advise you to go slow.” 

«Come, mate; we will waste no time on this fellow. There is the 
escaped criminal, and we are here to take him.” 

««Gentlemen, let me warn you,”’ said our hero, ‘* You are mak- 
ing a mistake.” waite 
me Let me warn you against interfering with us or it will be the 
worse for you.” 

“You dare threaten me?” 

“We dare anything.” . bi 

“J want you men to leave this room and house at once. 

“You evidently don’t know who you are talking to. We are 


officers of the law.” 
“Jf you are officers of the law, produce the warrant for the arrest 


of this man.” j hoe 
«<A warrant is unvecessary. The man is an escaped criminal.” 


‘It is false.” ; 

«We will stand no more fooling, and we warn you not to inter- 
fere. We shall take our prisoner.” Y 

“You will take nothing from this room but yourselves ” 

“Mate, we shall take our man. If we meet with any resistance 
we know what to do,” said the spokesman, drawing a revolver. 

The other man produced a pair of handcuffs. 

“Now, sir, we are prepared to do our duty. If you offer any re- 
sistance you will be shot down.” 

«Go slow, that’s all.” } 

“ Arrest that man,” commanded the leader. 

The man who held the handcuffs advanced, and a startling 

dinoveme owed. 
Ray Pattie, as our old-time readers know, was a terror when 
once aroused. He had led a life of adventure, and had traveled all 
over the world. He was naturally a man of kindly nature, always 
ready to assist the poor and neglected and to defend the weak from 
injustice and oppression: but when it come to what peerage es 
call a scrimmage he was there all the time, and he had the advan- 
tage in combat which all those men have who have led adventurous 


lives. 
Our hero had 
the man with the mposeut* ae i 
tf ed and the 
as don ee he dren revolver shot out into the hall, whet 
re fell insensible to the floor, As quick asa flash our hero ae 

© gpd dealt the vecond man a blow that made him see stars, and he, 
4 in 4 heap on the floor of the small room, 


é ‘os 


decided upon his course of action, and suddenly, as 
fs started to obey the order of his leader, 
re followed a groan, and a thud, 
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«Who are you?” asked the larger man of the pair, who seemed | 











The whole thrilling incident had transpired within a few seconds. 
The candle was relighted, and it was seen that the two men had: 
been totally knocked out; they lay insensible. 
Our hero, addressing the naib and terror-stricken Edgar, asked: 
‘Are there any identifying letters, or other articles which might 
mia oar your identity, in this room?” 
<UNOss 
‘Then follow me.” 
The two men descended to the street. Not a word was spokem 
by either until they were several blocks away, when Edgar asked: 
‘**Are those men dead?” 
‘‘No; they are moving around by this time.” 
‘*T am afraid you have killed them.” 
__ ‘Don’t be alarmed about that, young man. I only gave them & 
jiu-jitsu tap.” 
‘* You have saved me, sir. I had given myself up for lost.” 
‘I told you [ would prove my friendship.” 
‘You did; and you have done it.” 
‘J did not, though, at the time I spoke, think that the opportu- 
nity to prove my words would come so soon.” 


** Alas, my escape is but a temporary one! These men are on my 


track, and they will never rest until they run me down.” 


‘You need have no fear. You are safe now, 

“Yes; but for how long? You will not always be at hand to pro- 
tect me.” 

““You are going to a place where you will be absolutely safe, 
young man.” 

“Tam afraid, sir, you will get yourself in trouble. You run a. 
great risk.” 

“What risk do I run?” 

‘* You are shielding a criminal.” 

“© Are you a criminal?” 

«In the eyes of the law I am.” 

«But are you really?” 

‘As T live, Iam not; although I have been convicted of one of 
the most horrible crimes known to mortal man.”’ 

‘‘1f you are innocent, young man, you need have no fear, Your 
innocence will be established, no matter who may conspire against. 

ou.” 

ee To whom am I indebted for a friendship like yours?” 

““You will know in the future.” 

“« Are you a friend of Amalie’s?”’ J, 

‘Tam the friend of the friendless,’’ said the Monte-Cristo, with 
an air that seemed to forbid further questioning in that direction. 

‘May I ask where you are taking me?” 


“‘T am taking you to a place of safety.”’ 

«Tt is all very strange,” murmured the young man. ‘ But I cam 
not doubt you after what you have done for me this night.” 

‘« Have confidence in me, my boy. I am your friend, and I will 
protect you; and I can do it, too, Are you sure there is no identi- 
fying evidence left behind you in that room?” 

«‘There is none. I have been compelled, being a fugitive, to 
guard against that.” 

“Then yeu need not fear: you will be safe.” — 

The Monte-Cristo led the way to a house standing in the center of 
a square. A wall, surmounted by an iron fence, protected the 
grounds from invaders, and a heavy ledge protected it also from ob- 
servation by people who might be curious. Arrived at the house, 
the Monte-Cristo drew a key from his pocket, unlocked the iron 
gate, and said: ; 

‘‘Now, young man, you wil} soon be where your enemies can not 
follow you.” 

The Monte-Cristo led the way along a graveled path to a great 
house. They ascended the steps to a veranda, which ran along the 
entire front of the house, and our hero unlocked the great door and 
pushed it open, and Edgar found himself in a vast, dimly-lighted 
hall. 
~ ‘Where am I?” ejaculated the amazed youth. 

‘You are where you will be well taken care of.” é 

The Monte-Cristo led the way to a room on the second floor. Alf 


--was dark as he entered, leaving Edgar standing at the threshold; but 


suddenly the room was brilliantly illuminated, and the youth was 
bidden to enter. A scene of magnificence, such as he had never be- 
fore beheld, met his eyes, and in ecstasy he murmured: 

‘«This is a veritable palace!” 

The Monte-Cristo was a man of fabulous wealth, and he indulged 
every fancy and idiosyncrasy, no matter how extravagant: and he 
was a man of strange fancies. In the city of New York he had sey- 
eral residences, and in each of these residences he lived under a dif- 
ferent character. The assumption of mystery in all his movements 
was his great fad. This magnificent mansion, into which he now 
introduced Edgar, was a mystery to every one in the locality. 

Having introduced the young man intdé his house, our hero enjoy- 


ed his exclamations of surprise; and when Edgar exclaimed, ‘ This 


is a veritable palace!”’ our hero said: | 

‘No; you are only in the private residence of a crank.” 

«« And who is the crank?” 

«<T am the crank; yes, that is what strangers would call me. But 
I am your friend, and in this house you are safe, You can live here 
like a prince until such time as your Innocence 1s established and 
you are a free man.”’ 

«Tt was wonderful how you rescued me to-night, sir. The big 
man is my most bitter foe, a man sworn to run me to death; and he 
would have succeeded to-night but for you.”’ 

“‘Hf[e never will succeed, and he had better take heed lest he run 
into a trap and become his own victim.” 

‘¢ How is it you take such an interest in me?” 

“Lam the common friend of the innocent when pursued by ene- 
mies, ‘hat is all the explanation I can give you for the present,” 

‘Do you know who J am?” 
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‘1 know that your name is Edgar, and that you are pursued by a “4 Wouwnens dot despair, Remember what I say: she is alive, and 
bitter foe.”’ F we W nd ner, “a t 

“Ww , 8 is i know this?’ Our hero suddenly remembered that he had an en with 
What you say is the truth. But how Is it you Know th tna eae ape riaprrtadier pe pe) 3) oa eneemen 


+ e told you all I can at present. Later on we will talk the 
Bahan “And ye let me chew you around,” ‘‘T will be at leisure later to-day, Ned, and I will then take hold 


; » i - is case in earnest.”’ , 
The Monte-Cristo conducted Edgar all about the spacious man of this case . 
i sidhne latter beheld wonders in the way of magnificence, and Later the Monte-Cristo met Booth Bell, and to the great detective 
he related his many strange adventures, aud his friend said: 







































yelled to exclaim: Ki f 

Sad tira caret” and finally he said: ‘‘ It is but just that I ie hs are the greatest man in the world to run into strange ad- 

0 ell you my story.” ; ven : as * ‘ m4 
Se 6, on Needs tell it now; you are tired and need rest. To- ‘‘There is nothing strange about it, Booth. Y ou must remember , 
morrow you shall tell me all.” ; , | that I am always looking for strange adventures. 

**{ will tell you now, sir, that you have saved an innocent man. “That's so; and in this great world we generally find all we ate f 

““T believe you, my boy. If I were not satisfied of your inno- | Jooking for—when we have plenty of money. <a 
cence I should not have taken any interest in you. And now 1 will ‘What do you think of the whole affair?” i 
show you to your room.” ‘‘T will tell you later, Ray.” | 

Edgar was shown to an elegant apartment, and a young, dark- “Do you think I am wrong?” | 
complexioned man was at the door. as ‘‘No; you are right. When are you to meet the lady?’ . 

“This young man will attend to your every want,” said our hero. The Monte-Cristo named time and place, and the detective said: | 
“Good night, and may you rest well.” — 4 ‘*T will be on hand and take a look at her.” ‘ | 

The door closed, leaving Edgar alone in the room with the dark- «You know something about this case, Bell.” a 
faced young attendant. ‘What makes you think so?” \ : 

‘What is your name?” asked Edgar. “I know you pretty well.” 

‘*Sancho,”’ came the answer. ‘‘T do know something about it,” said the detective, laughing. _ 

‘What is your master’s name?” “« And you say I am right?” é 

‘Did he not tell you?” ‘* Yes; and later I will tell you a remarkable circumstance.” 

4*'No?" “Tn connection with this case?” 

“*Then I can not tell you.”’ “© Yes.” 

“Your master is a strange man.” : ‘* Well, I must go now to meet the lady,” said our hero. 

“« He is a good man.”’ : ; fy “Go ahead, Ray; I will be on hand.” : 

“And you can not tell me anything about him? The two men separated, and Ray Phillips proceeded to keep his 

‘No: I can not,” said the attendant. ‘‘ Does the good gentleman appointment with the beautiful Amalie. : 
need anything?” After about ten minutes of brisk walking our hero arrived at Mad- 

“No! ison Square Park. Although he was a little ahead of time, the lady 


‘Then I will go. If you want me at any time press this button 
here in the wall, and I will immediately answer your summons.” 

The attendant disappeared, and Edgar sat down in an easy-chair 
and muttered: a , 

‘« Well, this is a very strange experience! A few hours ago I was 
a hunted fugitive of the sums; and now I am safe and surrounded 
by every luxury. I eS aistrange, powerful, and mysterious friend 
who says he will stick 'to me until I become a free man. I do not 
understand it all! I was doomed, and an angel opened my prison 
door; I was again about to fall into the bands of my enemy when 
another angel rescues me and leads me to this pleasant abode. I 
must be a child of Fate!” 


who stole the diamond necklace was awaiting him. 
‘*Good-morning, madame. You are very prompt.” 
‘‘l always make it a point to be prompt in meeting my engage- E 
ments, sir.”’ 
Ray led the lady to one of the benches in the park and said: | ’ 
‘“Now, madame, as my time is limited to-day, I trust you will ~— 
start right in and tell me your story.” z : 

_“T do not know whether I am right or not,’ said the woman, as vr 
though soliloquizing; ‘‘ but I need a friend, and, although you area : 
strange man, you possess a good face, and I think I can trust you.” 

“You can trust me ” oF hai Ci 
*‘T put a life in your hands.” \ 
‘*The life will be safe as far as I am concerned.” * 

¥ CHAPTER XVIII. The woman was silent for a moment, and then said: 
“In one of the New England States lived aman who was very = 

wealthy. It was not known how he had made his money, and he . 

was a strange old man—one that might be called a crank. He had ee 

no children of his own, or, at least, it was believed that hehad none: = 
“but he had adopted two children from an orphan asylum. These 
children were well brought up and given a good education. The 
old man died very suddenly, and after his death it was discovered _ 
that he had made a rery strange will. One of the adopted children = 
was a girl, and he had left his whole estate to her, save a small sum “on 
to his adopted son. In case of the death of his adopted daughter 
the estate was to go to the adopted son, and in case of the death of 
this adopted son without heirs of his blood the whole estate was to 
be equally divided between three men, the sons of a man who had 
attended to the old man’s legal business for years—”’ 


‘Is Edgar the adopted son?” our hero interrupted. 





THE two men who had sought to arrest Edgar regained conscious- 
ness 2 few moments after our hero had departed with their prey. 
Neither of the men was seriously injured, The fellows rose to their 
feet and looked at each other; and finally the man who had done all 
the talking said: 4 

‘* Well, what happened, mate? Was there an earthquake?” 

“‘T guess that’s about the size of it. Anyhow my head quakes.” 

** And that scoundrel has escaped us again!” 

** He has gone, sure.” 

** Who could the man be who downed us?” 

‘*He must have been one of the champion sluggers.” 

‘* He certainly slugged us pretty effectually.”’ 

‘*There is no doubt about that.” 

“It is tough luck to lose our man after the trouble we have had 
in trailing him.” 


‘* Well, we must trail him again. We will get him yet.” ** He is.” : ; 
‘‘ We will know what to do with him the next time we catch ‘‘ And where is the daughter?” 
him.” ‘We will come to that presently.”’ 


** What will you do?” ‘* Why did he disinherit the son?” 
‘Shoot him at sight.” ‘* Edgar had led a pretty fast life and had become addicted to the 
“You are right, sir. But how about the man who knocked us | habit of gambling. His step-father discovered this fact and disin- — 


. 


out? He may get the drop on us again.” herited him.” 
‘‘ We will be prepared for him next time, too.” ‘‘ Yes, he is a gambler,”’ observed Ray. 
‘“Why don’t you put his recapture in the hands of the police?” The woman stared and said: 
** Are you petting scared?” ‘* How do you know, sir?” 
“No; but [ am inclined to think that the chances are against our ‘Did you not just tell me so?” 
finding him again very soon.” ‘‘ But you speak liké one who has knowledge of the fact.” 
‘I promised you large pay for your services,” ‘We will talk of that later on.”’ 


pipet is all right; but I am advising you, as I think, for the ‘‘ Now the whole tragedy of which I am about to tell is based up- 
st PAL pars ¥ on the circumstance.of the residuary legatees—the three sons of the 
esire to run him down myself. old man’s legal adviser,” resumed the woman. ‘The adopted 


“ You are the paymaster, so I’ve nothing more to say; but we will | d i ’ 
cee ne , ; aughter, Elta Allen, was basely murdered within a month after the 
ony a ante oe acs for a week, I can tell you. The man who | death of her step-father, and Edgar Allen was accused of the mur- ; 
oa a i etal De Sen how to do it. der. It was an atrocious crime, She was inveigled into the woods j 
Ha ig search that scalawag’s room and get away from here.” and foully murdered. Her body was found a week after the crime. 


Ra eh oie ae Bec eee was discovered to reward The poor victim had been mutilated so that her face was unrecog- 
On the morning foliswelie the incidents we have r led tk dice ae ge nat en ie 
Monte-Cristo was on the street bright and At aus ne ed the | stances pointed to Edgar Allen as the assassin. In the first place, he 
Batock the tier KA wart Lean g arly, and at about nine | was the only man who hada direct motive to commit the crime. 
Br OCs ave v da tational ee rcehnees Suspicion naturally turned toward him, and, as it was known that he 
eNA you g y trace of Klvie yet? was a reckless and extravagant fellow, the foul suspicion rapidl 

NO, gained credence. He was arrested, and later on most damning wn 


‘**Did you insert the personal in the ‘Herald? ” 
awe © s ] erald? dence was accumt i i indi 
Yes; and I got this note;’ and Edward gave the note to our ted, and condemned to-deaike'y te tit Gaetan 






, convicted, and condemned to death.” . 
This is all it eaid: Rae ee stopped for a moment, and Ray asked: i 
: : ‘‘ What is the family name of the three brothers who a ben- 
‘* Elvie is dead.” ; efit by Edgar’s death?” _e 
sey a ° 
The Monte-Cristo read it over and said: Rea = 
That! ited ass ancl salt “Were they witnesses : p trial?” 
oe the “oO lie, Ned. We will find her, and find her very much eNO," ‘ oth I Sea 
: e OO ‘ 
ST ek ‘ ‘‘ Were they connected wit os 
1 have grave doubts about her being alive, my good friend,” ‘They did pot Openiy apent. bhi heel eee ee 
’ U aN 
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alu ‘er dence, Th ‘y kept in the background, however, and their 
om iid NOt Appear In any Way Whatever.” 
“What followed the conviction?” 
“I visited Edgar Allen in prison, He was a friend of my father’s. 
_ My father was a musiefan, and was a member of a noble French 
family. At one time we had resided in the same city in which the 
_ Allen family lived, and he had been their music-teacher. My father 
died three years ago, and I went away, since which time I had not 
seen Edgar. When | read the account of the conviction of Edgar 
Allen for the murder of his sister I determined to visit him, and I 
did so. He was glad to see the daughter of his old music-teacher, 
I asked him concerning his guilt. He declared his innocence, and 
I believe@ his declaration; in fact, I was so thoroughly impressed 
of hisInnocence that I determined to save him. I had a little mon- 
ey that my father had left me, and I had saved some from my earn- 
ings as a teacher, and—” ° 
* You say Edgar declared his innocence?” ’ 
**He did.” : 
** Did he suspect whom the real assassin might be?” \ 


: 


**He did. 

““Whom did he suspect?” 

*“*The Murdock brothers.”’ 

** What grounds had he for his suspicion?” . 

“They were but trifling; but as he knew of his own innocence, 
and that some one must be guilty, and he suspected them, as they 
were to benefit by his death, and after he had told me his story I 
determined to verify it.”’ . 

** And did you do so?” 

“I did. I proceeded to do alittle detective work. One night I 
saw the three brothers leave their house together, and I followed 
them, disguised as an old woman; and I overheard talk between 
them that fully verified Edgar’s suspicion. But they had played 
their cards so well that I have been unable to procure any tangible 
evidence against them. I am satisfied, however, that they are the 
murderers, and that they conceived the scheme to convict Edgar of 
the girl’s murder, and, he being executed for that crime, they, of 
course, came into possession of old Mr. Allen’s property.” 

‘There may be nothing in yotir suspicions,” said Ray. 

**Oh, yes, there is! 1 have the most positive moral proof, to my 
mind; but nothing strong enough to permit of an accusation before 
the courts.” ‘ . 
**How did Edgar make his escape?” 
‘**T aided him to escape from the jail.” 
‘** After he had been sentenced?” 

_** No; he had been convicted, but sentence was deferred for a 
week or two. In-the meantime I got him away.” 

‘* How long is it since Edgar escaped?” 

“A year ago.” 

** And he has been free a year, although a convicted murderer?” 
«« Yes: and during that year the Murdocks have been constantly 
upon his track.” 1 

«They can not inherit until Edgar is dead?” 

ec No. a 

«Did you ever see the murdered girl?” 
$* °Y¥-e8.. 

«« Was she handsome?” 

tf METYig 

«What were the relations between her and Edgar?” 


+ 


he would come to her and affirm that he had not gambled fora 
ear.” aw 

“Was this fact brought out at the trial?” 

“No. Who would believe a man accused of murder, against 

whom the evidence was as positive as it was against Edgar?” 

«Where did the girl reside?” 

“Tn the old homestead.” 

“Was she of age?” 

ro yess ; > 

«< Was she in possession of the property at time of her death? 

“The property was in the hands of a trustee. She was to come 

into possession at the age of five-and-twenty.” 4 

“ How old was she at the time of her death? 

“«Two-and-twenty.” ' 

‘* Who is the trustee?” ee 

«« A gentleman living in Boston. ; 

“Is he a good man?” ; ; ‘et 

““Yes, He advanced the money for Edgar s defense. 

- he believe in Edgar’s innocence?’ 

; He vever expressed himself that I know of; but he is really glad 

that Edgar ces ae 

Co ou know tha ek: 

Wi cgied hoon him once, and I read it in his eyes, although he 

would have weer ag say.” Ariat 

Fe t do you pro ; 

- t orn i to ran down the Murdock brothers and fix the crime 


on them.” 


“Madame, why did you take the diamond necklace?” asked Ray, 
2 ge money to follow these men. Some day I will restore 


, 


* klace.’ ee 
ee Did gb atiead the wedding with the intention of stealing? 


“JT did not. I was overcome by a sudden temptation.” 


“ it you were a guest?” ; r 
1 the bride. who was nee my pupil, invited me to be present,” 
“Did you ever before take anything that did not belong to you? 


+f 99 j 
aad you were tempted to take the necklace in order to assist 


gar Allen?” 

+ en.” 

f a5 ng lady living with you, is there not 
Yes,” olen tbe Samet after a slight hesitation, 
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“She offered to divide the property with Edgar at any time when- 
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‘* What is her name?” 

*‘She does not figure in this case at all.” 

Ray Phillips meditated a moment, and then said: 

‘‘ Edgar Allen’s innocence will be established, madame,” « 

‘Yes, if I can only fix the guilt where it belongs before he is re- 
captured and executed.” 

‘You need not fear; he will not be recaptured.” 

**How do you know?” 

“I know, madame, And now listen to me: you must not take 
any further steps in this matter.”’ 

‘The woman turned pale and exclaimed: 

‘Merciful Heaven! Have I betrayed Edgar to an enemy?” 

‘Don’t be alarmed, madame. I am his friend, and I will estab- 
lish his innocence,” 

‘The woman gazed in amazement, and again exclaimed: 

“Do you know him, sir?” 

“*Certginly I do!” 

‘That is strange!” muttered the woman. 
had a friend in the world. I fear—” 

‘‘Fear nothing, madame. lam indeed his friend. Let me tell 
you something: 1 am the man who presented the necklace to 
your former pupil. I have positive evidence that you stole it. If I 
were not a friend I would arrest you.” 

““ Are you a detective?” 

“T am not. And now, madame, listen to me: I want you to 
promise me not to make any further attempt to run down Edgar 
Allen’s enemies.” 

‘* Why do you exact such a promise from me? Edgar must not 
be abandoned to those murderers.” 

‘‘Nor shall he be. I can and will establish his innocence and 
bring the guilty to justice. Will you promise me not to do anything 
until I see you again?” , - 

‘Something impels me to say ‘Yes.’ 

““You must not seek to see Edgar, either, for a time.”’ \ 

Again the woman stared. 

‘* Why am I not to be allowed to see him?” 

‘‘T have taken him to a place where he will be safe from his ene- 
mies, and you would run the chance of exposing his whereabouts to 
them if I were to allow you to visit him.” 

«Am I not to be allowed to see him at all?” 

“‘Oh, yes; you will see him ere long,” said our hero. ‘‘ And now, 
madame, you go to your home and keep quiet until you hear from 
me.’ 

The woman turned away, and our hero made a strange find. 














“‘T did not think he 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


At the close of the preceding chapter we announced that Ray 
Phillips made a strange find, and such was the fact. As he arose 
from the bench to take his departure his eyes suddenly fell upon a 
little envelope that lay upon the ground. It lay just where Ama- 
lie had stood. He picked it up, concluding she had dropped it, and 
intending to return it her. But there was something in the super- 
scription which attracted his attention. 

‘“Whose handwriting is that?” he muttered. ‘‘I have certainly 
seen it before.” —* 

The envelope was not sealed. He opened it and took out a note, 
which read: ‘ 


/ 
‘‘Do not come to the house to-night. I fear our enemies are on 
our track, AMALIE.” 


Ray scrutinized the writing carefully. Of course, the note must 
have been written by Amalie: her name was signed to it; but where 
had he seen the writing before? He was stil] looking at the note 
when a hand was laid upon his shoulder, and, turning round, came 
face to face with Edward Ladd. - 

‘‘Hello, Ed! Where did you come from?” 

‘My noble benefactor, it is the merest accident in the world that 
Iam here. I came uptown on business, and got off the car at the 
wrong place. AsI had but a few blocks further to go, and as the 
park looked so inviting, I decided to walk the rest of the way. You 
appear to be puzzled about something.” : ; 

‘‘ITam,” said Ray. ‘‘I just found this note, and it strikes me 
that I have seen the same handwriting before.” 

‘*May I look at it?” 

“ Certainly.” ; 

Edward glanced at the writing and said: 

‘I think I, too, have seen that writing before.” 

Ray meditated a moment, and then said: 

is Have you the last note you received warning you concerning 
Elvie?” 

Sv Ca 

‘«« Let me see it,” f 

Edward passed the note over, and a smile overspread our hero’s 
face as he compared the two missives. 

‘Look at them yourself, Edward, and see what you make out,” 
said Ray, handing the young man the notes. ; 

‘««They were written by the same person!” cried Edward Ladd. 
‘Do you know the writer of this note—this Amalie?” ‘ 

‘‘Say nothing about this to any one, Ed.” 

‘But do you know the writer of this note?” 

‘We are onto something, I will admit. That is all I can say at 
present.” 

‘*Elvie lives?” 

‘T am sure she does, my boy; and I think I will have some news 
for you in a day or two,” 

‘“Do not keep me in suspense.”’ 

‘Not longer than is necessary for me to make an investigation.” 

‘All right; 1 can do nothing else but wait. I have not told you, 
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but I have suffered every hour of the time since I last saw Elvie and 
have contemplated all manner of desperate deeds, eet, 

“Well, you just keep quiet and leave everything to me, said our 
hero. “‘‘ Now, Edward, as I have an appointment I shall be com- 
pelled to leave you. I will see you again before long, and will 

ve some good news for you.” : 
aap ancactiel to keep ih appointment with Booth Bell. The lat- 
ter had promised him a great revelation. | Our hero had no idea as 
to the nature of that revelation; but he did know that the great de- 
ective was no idle talker. ; 

: The two men met, and the detective asked: .. 

“Well, Ray, did the lady tell you her story? 

‘6 eee batt it o 

* Tell me about 1t. , . 

aii hero related all that had passed between Amalie and himself, 
and when he had concluded the detective said: 

‘‘ Hers was a true story.” . . 

«Then you know something about the case? 

PAO sn n : A 

«There is very little in this world of mysteries that you don’t know 
something about. But you promised me a startling revelation, old 
man: what is it?” wtb. ve 

«« First let me ask you a few questions,” said the detective. 

‘« Proceed. : ‘ Ces 

Booth Bell did ask a few direct and pertinent questions, and when 
he had concluded, he exclaimed: . 

‘«‘ And Edgar Allen is the son of old man Allen!” 

Ray Phillips gave a start. 

‘That is indeed a revelation, Bell!’ he exclaimed, 

«« And I have every reason to believe it true,’”’ said the detective. 
«‘T don’t mind telling you, Ray, that I had just determined to take 
up this case when I learned from you your interest in it.” 

‘How did you come to hear about the case?” 

«<A fefy days ago I met an old friend of mine, who said to me: 

<< «Bell, I know of a case that you should investigate. A man like 
you could make something out of it.’ 

«« «What is the case?’ I asked. 

«Do you remember the circumstance of a young man’s convic- 
tion for murder down East about a year ago, and his escape before 
sentence was imposed?’ 

‘<] answered that I did recall the case. 

«<* Well,’ he said, ‘that young man is as innocent as you or I.’ 

«Then he proceeded and told me the following story: 

‘«<<Thirty years ago, when I was out West, I met a man named 
Allen, and we became quite friendly. Just before I met him he had 
married the daughter of one of the most notorious gamblers in the 
Western country. He had married the girl secretly. Her mother 
was an actress. A year after the marriage Allen stole the child 
which had been born to him and disappeared. Twenty years later 
I met Allen’s wife. She had not seen her husband or child since 
the night he abandoned her. At the time I met the woman she was 
dying with consumption, and did die shortly after. I returned to 
New York a few months ago. and picking up an old paper, read 
about the Allen case. The article gave certain particulars and events 
of Mr. Allen’s life that makes it impossible for me to doubt that he 
was the Allen who ran away from his young wife twenty-five years 
ago, and I am satisfied that the youpg man who was convicted of 
the-murder of the girl is his son. : 

*« «Now, Bell,’ my friend concluded, ‘I got several Boston papers 
which published reports of young Edgar Allen's trial and read them 
carefully, and I want to tell you that Edgar is innocent of the mur- 
der of that girl.’” 

Ray Phillips had listened attentively, and when the narrative was 
completed he asked: 

‘* What do you think of your friend’s story?” 

‘*T believe his story, and consider his conclusions sound.”’ | 
* “Do you think the young man knows that Allen was his father?” 

“7 do not believe he does.” 

‘* You know it is reported that, old Mr. Allen took the two chil- 
dren from an asylum.” 

‘That may be, and still Edgar can be his son.” 

‘‘ Does your friend know anything about the murdered girl?” 

‘““No. He said he could not conceive who the girl was.” 

““It is a very remarkable case.”’ 

it iss. 

‘What do you propose to do, Bell?” 

““T propose to investigate the case.’’ 

a re have never met the young man?” 

ENG. 7 

‘* Edgar is in my custody.” 

“So I urderstood.” 

“You and your friend must must visit him.” 

““We probably will.” 

‘“‘And you propose to take up the case?” 

‘Yes; and preliminary thereto I have made a few inquiries into 
certain matters. I have learned that old Allen’s lawyer is a rogue 
Sopa of forging a will.’’ 

“Then you believe the thre i 
SD adnate y ee residuary legatees are really the as- 
ae a say that; but there is something very suggestive in the 

‘What is your suspicion?” 

a not ready to announce my suspicions as yet, even to you, 


4 When a dead person is found with the face mutilated so as to 
defy identification, it usually means something.” 
The detective smiled and said: > 
‘You need not ask me icion,”’ 
ot as 2 about my suspicion. 
“Why?” : ¥ 
7 Simply because you are indulging the same suspicion.” 
On the other hand, why should they spare the girl's life?’ 


’ 








‘There are several reasons why they might have snared ber life,” f 

‘Then you believe the girl lives?” 7's 

‘JT will not say. I shall investigate.” 4 Fo 

“When will you and your friend see youpg Allen? y 

.“¢J will see my friend about it and let you know later. 

The two men separated, and our hero wandered off with strange 
thoughts in his mind. ; 





CHAPTER XX. 2 


Our readers will remember that Ray Phillips had identified the e 
handwriting of the two notes, and a weird suspicion ran gM his : 
mind. After leaving the great detective he walked along, Mutfering: 

‘‘T must arrange itsome way. Yes, there is a mystery here which 
I must solve. I will visit Amalie this very night.” 

Ray proceeded down-town to attend to some personal business, 
and ‘when night came he got himself up in a very strange disguise. 

In the meantime, in a certain room were seated two young ladies 
—one, in fact, a mere girl. The hour was about nine o’clock in the 
evening. The elder was brilliantly beautiful; the younger was of a 
more subdued loveliness. They were engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion, and the younger said: 

‘‘T will not remain here any longer. I am now fully recovered, 
and shall go away.” = 
‘‘ Where will you go, my sister?” 7 ; . : a 

‘“‘It is very kind of you to call me sister, and you have indeed ~ ; 
treated me like a sister; but I can not intrude upon your hospitality — ; 
any longer.” i 

‘«We met under very singular circumstances.” , 

«©Yes, we did. Iwas about to do a very wicked thing. You % 
saved me against myself, and I am very grateful to you.” "4 

‘‘Why are you determined to leave me?” 

‘I know you are poor, and I know I am a burden to you.” 

‘‘T am not poor now, my dear. I have raised a large amount of 
money in a very singular manner; indeed, the manner is so marvel- 
ous that I can hardly believe it true myself.”’ 

‘You are telling me this to make me feel more comfortable, but 
it will not do: I am determined to go away.” 

‘*But what will you do?” 

‘*] will earn my living in some way.” 

‘Here in New York?” 

‘‘No; I shall leave this city.” 

‘“You had better remain with me awhile longer. 
here now you will surely be discovered.” 

‘“Why do you think so?” 

‘«The advertisement in the paper proves that efforts are still being 
made to find you.” 

‘But since we mailed the last note no advertisement has appeared 
in the paper. I think he is satisfied now that I am dead.” ; 

‘“You are a silly child! You will surely be discovered. Now, 
my dear, let me advise you. I think you have been making a great 
mistake in this affair all the way through® If I were you I’d let my 
whereabouts be known,”’ : 

‘Never! J’ll kill myself first!” 

‘‘ You're a very strange girl!” ; , 

‘‘No, no! I have made a discovery; but I can not tell you what 
itis. I will go to seme distant city, and there I will be safe.” 

‘* Tell me the name and address of him you fear, Elvie.”’ 

**Not for worlds!” 

‘*But you promised to tell me some day.” _ 

“No; not that. Why do you seek to persuade me to do so?” \ 

‘ Because I believe it possible that you are laboring under a mis- i 
take.” . ; 

‘* How so?” ; i 

‘The young man may really love you after all.” . 

“‘No; my suspicions have been confirmed.” 

‘“Well, my child, I can not let you leave me just yet. I have ; 
saved you from yourself once, and I will again.” o 

“‘T can not remain longer a burden upon you.” 

Amalie meditated a moment, and then said: 

‘‘Tam mixed up in a very strange affair myself, Elvie. 
never told you all my history.” 

“Tf you desire to tell me anything tell me now.” 

‘Not now, my dear; but some day I will. In the meantime I wish 
you to remain here contentedly.”’ 

‘*No; I shall go away.” i 

“T tell you, on my word of honor, that I have plenty of money, 
and something may happen in a few days which will be of advant- — 
age to you.” ; 

‘*T can not see how.” ’ 

‘‘ Well, I can not tell you more at present; but you are safe here 
and not a burden to me at all. Besides, how can you go away toa — 
distant city when you haven’t any money?” ; 

‘‘T have a little money.” 

‘*A little money! What nonsense! Now listen to me: 
promise to remain here contentedly for one week longer. 
you are a. 

‘It would only be prolonging the agony.” 

‘* What do you mean by that, Elvie?”’ . 
¢ at eR I can a pothing Rpm but sit and think; but if 

go forth 1 will have something to do, an 
of mind in time.” . f aney FOROS Sy Rees 

‘‘ You never said anything about suffering before, m Ve a, 

““No; I did not wish to aie you unbapny: big ~ 

At this moment the door suddenly opened and an old woman 
tered the room. Both ladies leaped to their feet as the odd-loc 
Bee N shiva tottered in, and Amalie, after the first shock of surpri: 
sald: 

‘Excuse me; but I fear you have made a mistake.” 

The old woman laughed in a shrill tone and answered: 

‘* No, ladies, I have not made a mistake,”’ 
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: you and what is your business here?” 
Tama n er—a fortune-teller, ladies, and I Know all 


dur secrets, 
_ Bivie shrank back in fear. 
** You need not be afraid of me, ladies: I 
“* Suppose we have no secrets?” 
terested In the weird old creature. 
“Ah, but you have secrets! 
other; and I know them all. 
prove my friendship ” 
** Well, prove it.’ : 
_ “In the first place, madame, let me display some of my power.” 
* You have my permission,” said Amalie. 
“That young lady there,”’ said the old woman, pointing toward 
Elvie, ‘‘is laboring under a great mistake.” 
Elvie flushed and whispered to Amalie: 
** Why don’t you make her go away?” 
“Wait awhile. My curiosity is aroused: I want to hear what she 
has to say.” 
_“*T have a great -deal to say to Miss Elvie Gerrome. 
unhappy at present, and I came here to bring 
Elvie stared in amazement. 
“You are surprised that I know your name, miss: but I know 
more: I know Ats name. And I want to tell you that Edward Ladd 
is a true and worthy young man.” a 
Both ladies stared in speechless amazement, and the old woman 
. continued: . 
‘‘ Yes, Miss Elvie, I came here to tell you that you are laboring 
under a great mistake. Your lover is not only a worthy young 
man, but he is true and faithful to you. And he is not deceived: 
he knows you live, and he can not understand why you hide your- 
self from him.” 
** He knows I live?” cried Elvie. 
sy inly he knows you live! I want to tell you that what Ed- 
ward’s mother has told you is false. He is an honorable young 
man, and.his love for you is honorable, and he will make you his 
wife. His father and mother will now welcome you as their daugh- 
ter, too, Miss Elvie.” 
“* Will you fs me who you are?” 7 
‘I have told you that 1 am your friend. What I tell you is true. 
‘There are those who lied to Edward; but he was and still is faithful 
to you® Without any explanation whatever you fled away, and now 
you must come with me and tell him you were misled.” sh 
“* This is all a trick!” exclaimed Elvie. ‘It can not be that you 
are telling the truth.” — 3 
“Tam telling the truth; but I see now that Edward has made a 
mistake. I told him that I had my doubts about your loving him; 
but nothing could shake his faith in you.” 
‘* How dared 
ing crimson. . 
**T judged, from your subsequent acts, that you could not have 
been sincere when you told him you loved him.” 
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am your good friend.” 
said Amalie, who began to get in- 


Yes, you have secrets from each 
But Iam your friend, and I intend to 


She is very 
her happiness.” 


“Shall I go now and tell him you do love him?”’ ch a 

Again the girl made no answer, and at this moment Amalie inter- 

rupted and said: 

** You are masquerading.” 

** How clever you.think you are!” 

**T do not believe you are a mind-reader or fortune-teller.”’ 

** Then how is it I know so much about this young woman?” 

*‘T don’t pretend to be able to explain the mystery.” 

<‘T can tell you something also, Miss Amalie.” 

«What can you tell me?” 

“You love a condemned murderer—a man under sentence of 

death; and in his behalf you became a criminal yourself.”’ 

Amalie sprang forward and exclaimed: 

«©T will know who you are!”’ ; 5158 A 

The old woman raised her hands and said, calmly: 

“© You must not put your hands on me, madame. Resume your 
seat, for I have considerable yet to tell you. ue" 

_ Amalie sank back into her chair, for oa, eg a menacing 

, in the old woman’s eyes which unnerved her. 

6" Now, Miss Amalie, me will talk about Edgar Allen. Do you 
know who he is?” ‘ 
“i dai” P . 

““Did me know Elta Allen? 
46 . ” 
of] Soar facts about them both which are unknown to you.” 


¢ t facts do you know?” ; 
_ " 4 Eee Allen as the real son of the man you believed to be his 


. step-father.” ; . 
Amalie started with surprise. 


mT do.” . 


“ who you are.” , 
= ta Oa taps a well as Edgar’s friend; and I have even 

more pomdortil news to tell yowlateron. And now I have a re- 

quest to make of you, Miss Amalie: I want you to help me? 

“What do you mean?” 

_ “First of all, 1 want you 
” 


a / 
; Z Ivie. 

. Aowslle pearl ing Ford t6 the old woman, but said nothing. 

“4 Leave us alone for a short time, Miss Amalie. 

“Mo: I will not do that.” 

Ret cease to be 


to persuade this young lady to go with 


use, and your friend.” 


I 
Lo | Elvie?” 4 
4 an ae a1 do not fear this old woman. 
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you tell him 1 did not love him!” cried Elvie, turn- 


“Do you know what you have asserted to be the truth?” she ex- | 
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Ambhlie withdrew from the room, and when alone with Elvie, the 
old woman said: 

‘‘Do you not suspect who I am?” 

Eh 

** You once did me a great service, Miss Elvie.” 

“1 did you a great service?” 

“Yes; and you did a great service to another when you dida 
great service to me.” 

‘‘T am at a loss to understand what you mean.” 

The old woman suddenly drew off ber hat and wig, and the face 
of Job Crane was revealed. Elvie uttered a cry of amazement, and 
our hero laughed and said: 

‘*Do you know me now?” 

STdo.** ’ 

‘‘T have a strange story to tell you, Elvie, after which I want you 
to tell me why you fled from the hotel.” 

Our hero proceeded and related all that had occurred at the hotel at 
the summer resort, as well as the subsequent.affair with Henshawe. 
Elvie listened with breathless interest to the narrative, especially that 
part of it which referred to the capture of the two conspirators, and 
when the narrative was concluded she said: . 

‘‘T am glad you captured those terrible men. 
tective—aren’t you?” 

‘It does not matter who I am. But the money which Edward 
Ladd had given that man Henshawe to invest for him, and wbich 
the villain would have stolen from the young map, I invested in 
your behalf, and I have earned a fortune with it for you.” 

The girl stood speechless. 

“‘ What I say is the truth. And now, Elvie, I propose a wonder- 
derful romance.” 

‘What does all this mean?” 

‘It means that the girl whom the Ladds despised shall prove the 
savior of the family.” 

‘‘And Edward really loves me?” 

“Yes; and he is faithful to you up to this very moment.” 

‘This is all like a dream!”’ 

‘* Now, Elvie, tell me why you ran away from the hotel.” 

The girl appeared to consider for a moment, and then said: 

‘*T can not repeat all the horrid accusations Mrs. Ladd brough 
up against me; but she finally ordered me to go away. She said 
would ruin her son and all his family. I did go away, and in my 
dejection I became mad. I came to this city. I was homeless, and 
did not know what to do. I had some poison—a powder—which I 
had purchased some time ago to make a solution for tooth-ache, and 
in my desperation I decided to put an end to my sufferings. I was 
wandering along the street-—and I suppose I was mumbling to my- 
self-—when I came to a small park. I sat down on a bench and, 
without paying any attention to the people surging to and fro, I 
took the little packet containing the powder from my pocket. At 
that moment a lady sat down beside me and said: 

*«*« My dear girl, what would you do?’ 

‘‘T remember making answer, ‘ Please go away and let me alone;’ 
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You must be a de- 


‘* What you told him was false!” | and she said: i : 
**Oh, then you do really love Edward?” ‘**My poor girl, you must be in deep trouble to wisheo destroy 
Elvie blushed, but was silent. yourself.’ ' 


**The enormity of the deed I contemplated flashed upon me as I © 
looked into the kindly face of the beautiful woman, and I hurled 
the powder from me and said: 

*«« Yes, madame, I am in deep trouble. I have been driven from 
my home, and here I am a stranger in this great city, homeless and 
friendless, and I don’t know what to do.’ , 

*«* You shall come with me,’ said Amalie; for she was the lady. 

“‘ And she brought you here?” 

** Yes.” 

‘* And she has been a kind friend to you?” 

‘She is a perfect angel!”’ iz ; 

‘* Her noble deed shall be amply rewarded!” exclaimed our hero, 
‘* And now, Elvie, you must go away with me.” 





CHAPTER XXI. 


AFTER some further explanation Elvie consented to accompany 
the Monte-Cristo, who had made all his arrangements in accord with 
a plan he had formed beforehand; and when Amalie was recalled 
to the room it was explained to her that Elvie would accompany the 
pretended old woman—our hero having resumed his disguise. Am- 
alie made no protest other than to urge the old woman to disclose 
her identity; but all the satisfaction our hero would give her was in 
the statement: é 

‘«T am vour friend, and we shall soon meet again. 
ness is in store for vou, Miss Amalie.”’ t 

Less than a half hour later Elvie and our hero arrived at one of 
his homes. fle placed the bewildered girl in charge of a motherly- 
looking lady, and with many assurances of future happiness for her, 
left the room, and soon after he departed to meet Booth Bell. 

The detective was at home, and had with him a gentleman whom 
he introduced to Ray, and, without further ado, the three men pro- 
ceeded to the house where the fugitive, Edgar Allen, was domiciled. 
Ray led the detective and his companion into the house, and then 
summoned his servant. His friends he placed under the guidance of 
Sancho, while he himself went to look up Edgar Allen. The latter 
was in the billiard-room engaged in knocking the balls around on a 
pool-table. , iy 

‘* Well, young man,” said our hero, “ I see you are enjoying your- 

fg 
we The mere sense of security I have enjoyed; otherwise I have, 

en quite lonely.” 
a ome and sit down; I desire to have a talk with you.” 

The two men sat down, and Ray asked: | 

‘Elta Allen was, I believe, your step-sister?” 
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“ And you were both taken from an orphan asylum? 

“T believe we were, sir.”’ , Be ae 

“Have you any suspicion that she might be a relative? 

Edgar Allen became thoughtful. ' 

““] never gave the matter any thought. We were mere children 
when we were taken from the asylum, and I have always looked 
upon her as my sister.” i f 

‘What difference is there in your ages? 

‘“‘T am about five years older than Elta.” 

‘Did it ever strike you that there was a resemblance between you 
and your step-sister?” 

‘it has been said that there was a resemblance, although I never 
could see it.” 3 7 

‘‘ Did an affection exist between you and your step-sister?”” 

“She appeared to be very fond of,me, and L loved her; but IT saw 
very little of her. I was away to school and college most of the 
time, and after I graduated my step-father appeared to have a desire 
to keep us apart.” 

‘‘ Your step-father never intimated that you were relatives?” 

"ONOE. 

r ‘‘ He was a strange man.’ 

‘A very strange man, sir. He adopted me, and yet he appeared 
to dislike me. Indeed, I sometimes thought he actually hated me.” 

‘Your step-father knew.you were given to gambling?” 

<* Yes.” 

“Did he supply you liberally with money?” \ 

“During the time I was at college he did; but after my gradua- 
tion he did not, and that was how I came to gamble.” 

The Monte-Cristo was thoughtful a moment, and then he asked: 

‘“Can you describe your step-sister accurately enough for your 
description to serve as an identification?” 

“T can do better,” said Edgar, thrusting his hand in his ee 
and drawing forth a photograph. ‘‘ That is a picture of Elta,” 

The Monte-Cristo looked at the photograph intently for a mo- 
ment; and then said: 

‘‘T can not see any resemblance between you and her.” 

‘“NorI. But will you tell me why you ask me all these ques- 

tions, sir?” 

- “7 have taken an interest*in your case, and I believe you are an 
innocent man. And I will say further, young man, that I intend to 
Tun down your step-sister’s assassins.”’ 

There came a strange look to the young man’s face, and he said: 

‘«T have a suspicion that I have not breathed to a living soul.” 

*« What is it?” 

‘«] do not believe Elta is dead.”’ 

‘« What put such an idea into your head?” 

‘: The body of the dead girl was photographed in several different 
positions and the pictures used in evidence at my trial. I was per- 
mitted to look at the photographs, and I do not believe that the 
body of the dead girl was that of Elta Allen.” 

‘‘Did you declare this suspicion at the time of the trial?” 

“No; I knew it would be of no use. I knew that I was the vic- 
tim of a cgnspiracy, and that anything I said would be of no avail.” 

_ “Tf Elta is not dead, what has become of her?” 

‘1 do not know.” 

“Can it be possible that she is in the conspiracy?” 

“It is possible.” : 

‘“Why do you think so?” 

‘There was a will that made me co-inheritor.”’ 

‘* What became of that will?” 
| “‘T do not know,” 
} ‘* How do you know such a will ever existed?” 
. ‘‘T received an anonymous letter during the trial telling me so.” 
‘Did you not mention that fact at the trial?” 
‘No; I really made no defense.”’ 
ns era a photograph of your step-father?” 
Bes.” 
The young man drew forth from his bosom a photograph and 
handed it to Ray. As soon as our hero’s eyes fell upon the picture 
he asked: 
‘‘Did you ever notice a resemblance between 
step-father?” 
‘“*T did.” 
‘‘And did you never suspect anything?” 
pee but my suspicion was one that I did not wish to investi- 
vw. 
‘‘Did others notice the resemblance?” 
‘I was often told I looked just like my father by people who sup- 
posed he really was my father.” / 
‘‘ Did your step-father ever hear these resemblances alluded to?” 
‘Yes; often.” 
‘‘ How did it affect him?” 
alt appeared to disconcert him; and it was because of my suspi- 
cion that I was inclined to be rebellious and did things which I knew 
he would not approve.”’ 
fatl sh jis absolutely certain, Edgar, that this man was your real 
1erT. 
‘*T am so convinced.” 
‘There is no resemblance between 
however, that I can see.”’ 
“I never could see any,” said Edgar, ‘‘ But what is the meaning 
of all this questioning, sir?” 
“All I can tell you just now is that I am investigating your case 
: oo et poptahn revelations are at hand. Give eouralit sean. 
8s, Hagar: remain here and await developments, and dismiss 
Your innocence will be established.” 
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yourself and your 


your father and your sister, 


adi fear from your mind, 
It is strange you should take such an interest in m16..”7 
[ am interested in you because yours is a remarkable case and 


because I believe in your it i 
inocence, And now I will leave you 
see you again to-morrow,” ees 
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Ray proceeded to another room, where he met the de 
the man who accompanied him, At the instant our 
the room Booth Bell said: ‘ 

“Your questioning of the young man has brought out confirma- 
tory evidence that our suspicions are correct.” . 

“ You heard all he said?” 

‘Yes, we heard the entire conversation.” 

‘The one fact is established.” 

ar ak Wed j 

“ And I think there is no doubt but that the girl lives.” 

‘« None whatever.” ‘ ; i 

‘Do you propose to start right to work on this case, Bell? 

‘‘] will be on the track of the Murdock family before the setting 
of to-morrow’s sun.” b 409 

‘‘And you will force them to a confession?” . ; 

«Yes; ‘after I have accomplished a certain thing.” ts 

*¢ And that is—”’ 7 ; ( 

‘The discovery of the whereabouts of the missing girl.” 

After a little further conversation the three men left the house, 
and it was agreed that Ray and the detective should meet on the 
following day. f iv 

) } 
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CHAPTER XXII. a 


On the following day Ray Phillips was up and around at an early 
hour, and after breakfast proceeded down-town. He entered the 
store of Mr. Ladd. Edward had not arrived, and our hero walked. 
back to the office, where he beheld the father of his young friend. 
A great change had come over the merchant. He wore a wearied 
and frightened look. : 3 GR 

‘*Good-morning, sir,” said Ray. ire 5 é‘ 

The merchant acknowledged the salutation, and asked: 

| ‘What can I do for you, sir?” ds : 

‘‘You recently had in your employ a young lady named Elvie 
Gerrome?” 1 PA 

 Yes.2 Fs SMe 

‘Can you tell me where she went after leaving you?” 

‘‘T can not. She left our service in a very mysterious manner.” 

‘‘Where is your son? Perhaps he can, tell me sgmething about 
her.”’ ‘ - 

‘** My son knows nothing about her,’”’ the merchant replied, shortly. 

‘‘T was given to understand that your son was to marry thé lady.” 
_ “You have been misinformed, sir,” said the merchant, in a dep- 
recatory manner. ‘‘My son never thought of marrying the girl; 
and now that you have mentioned the matter, I will say that be- 
cause of her designs upon him she was compelled to leave my fam- 
ily.” . WHOA 
Me I do not think she had any designs on your son, Mr. Ladd. On 
the contrary, I know that your son made love to her; and if he was 
deceiving her he is a villain.”’ , : 

«« Are you a relative of the lady?” : ‘ae 

““No; but I am interested ineher.” i 

‘* My son never did make love to the lady.” < ; 

‘«T know better, Mr. Ladd.” a 

_‘‘My friend, I do not know what your object is in coming here; 
but if you have come here to blackmail me you have come to the 
wrong place.”’ - : 

“‘T am not here to blackmail any one.”’ : 

‘Then, if you are the young lady’s friend, I would advise you to 
try to disabuse her mind of any hallucination in the direction you 
mention.” ‘ 

‘“‘T certainly shall, sir. From the testimony of Edward’s own _ 
father, I do not think the young man would make a good husband 
or the proper custodian of her immense fortune.”’ 

The merchant stared. 

‘“ What do you mean, sir?”’ he asked. 2 

‘I mean that I hold Miss Gerrome’s fortune, amounting to half a 
million dollars.” 

A mingled look of 
of the merchant. 

‘‘I did not know Miss Gerrome was an heiress!”’ he ejaculated. « 

“She did not know it herself until a few days ago. Had she 
been aware of the fact she would not have laid herself liable to the 
insults which, it appears from your statements, she received at the _ 
hands of your son.” “ ~@ 
Ee ou have‘misunderstood me, sir. My son has not insulted her.’* 
“‘If your son paid her attentions and professed to love her, and 
was only fooling her, he certainly did insult her.” ' 

‘It is possible my son did pay her some attention. Elvieisa 
very pretty girl, and my son, like all young men, is susceptible. It 
is possible the young people have fallen in love with each other 
without my knowing it. And you say she is an heiress, eh?” 

‘She is worth five hundred thousand dollars in her own right. 
I am the custodian of her money. I had heard there was something 
between her and your son, and I came to inquire about it.” a 

‘I did not know you, sir. It is not to be supposed that I would _ 
confess a delicate fact to a stranger.” ' ‘ 

aes then there is something between Miss Gerrome and your 
son ‘ 

‘I do not propose to talk about it, sir. It is a family matter, and 
I can not discuss it with you until I have the authority of the young — 
lady who is to be my daughter-in-law.” 

‘* Oh, that’s it?” 
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‘Yes, sir. I will see you later,” \ 

‘*' When, sir?” 

‘‘ If you will leave me your add i ‘ 
nee your address I will communicate ea 


Monte: Cristo had accomplished his 
address and depurted, I lis purpose, and he 


menced pacing his office. gone, Mr, Ladd 


asay wonder if this can be true?” he muttered. 
thousand in her own right, and my son's wife! I 
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wife did say to the dear girl? I reckon I will go home and find out. 
is Matter Must be looked into at once.” 
_ While Mr, Ladd was hastening home to interview his wife, our 
He met the latter and said: 
Well, young man, I have found out why your father is so bit- 
terly opposed to your marrying Miss Gerrome.” 

Edward looked at his friend in surprise. 

~* Yes,” continued the Monte-Cristo; ‘your father has selected a 
young lady for your life-partner who is worth five hundred thou- 
Sand dollars in her own right, and who is also a very beautiful girl.” 

‘How did you learn all this?’ : 

**T have had an interview with your father,” 

“This is very strange. He hasn’t said anything to me about it.” 

“He was waiting, I reckon, to make sure that the girl really had 
the money.” 

I shall marry no one but the girl I love, no matter what any one 
say. 
** You will not refuse to marry a girl worth half a million!” 
* That is a strange remark for you.” 
“Why so?” 
“You know I love Elvie Gerrome.” 
; “You are a fool if you refuse to marry a girl worth half a mill- 
on. 
® “Then I am a fool, for I would marry Elvie this minute if I could 
find her and she would consent.” 
_“* Nothing can shake your determination?” 

*“No; and I repeat what I said before: it is strange 
should try to persuade me to do such a dishonorable act as to for- 
sake girl 1 love and who loves me.”’ 

‘on. ward,” said the Monte-Cristo, slowly, ‘‘ Elvie is found.” 

*“ Where is she? Let me go to her at once.” 

‘Hold on, rash young man. Let us talk matters over.” 

“IT do not wish to talk over anything. Take me to Elvie.” 

** Suppose Elvie refuses to marry you, Edward?” 

**She will not refuse. She loves me even as I love her.” 

Theré came a look of pleased satisfaction in the Monte-Cristo’s ex- 
pressive eyes as he said: 

“*T really believe you do love that girl.” 

«Yes; with a love as pure and earnest as ever found lodgment in 
@ human soul.” 

_“ And the half million does not tempt you?” 

‘* Not for one minute.” 

** You know you are poor, and you know, also, that your father 
can not help you.” 2 , 

**T can help myself, if Elvie will only agree to wait one year. I 
will attain to a position that will permit mé to marry.” 

‘‘T really begin to believe in you, Ed.” . 

‘*T do not understand how you could have so misunderstood me.”’ 

‘« Suppose it should turn out that Elvie is rich?’ 

‘<T met and loved her believing her to be a poor girl, and if she 
will accept me I shall marry her.” ' 

‘*T have been deceiving you a little, Ed.” 

‘* What is your idea in deceiving me?” ' 

‘To satisfy my curiosity as to certain matters, I have had an in- 
terview with Your father, and I desire to tell you that he favors 
your marriage with Elvie.” ; : 

‘My father favors my marriage with Elvie?” 

««He does. Now, Edward, when you meet your father do not be 
surprised at anything he may.say, All you need do is to tell the 
truth. You love Elvie: do not deny it. You are resolved to marry 
her: do not deny it.” : 

** You say you have found Elvie?” 

“* Yes: she is safe.” 

‘* When am I to see her?” ‘ 

‘* You shall see her within the next twelve hours. You need not 
be uneasy; she will not run away again. And now go and see your 
father@and later meet me.” 

‘‘ Where shall I meet you?” 

The Monte-Cristo named a place where he desired Edward to meet 
him, and the two men separated. Our hero went to call on Elvie 


Gerrome. y 
In the meantime 
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Mr. Ladd had reached his home. Entering the 


“presence of his wife, he asked: . 


““ Where is Edward?’ 
“‘He has gone down-town—left the hbuse without eating any 
breakfast. My dear husband, I am very much worried about that 
boy.” 
_ Why so?” : 
“ He is losing flesh, and he acts strangely. 
a long time.” 
«* What do you think the trouble is?” 
“Why, that girl, of course!” 
** What girl?” 5 a 
“that Elvie Gerrome! She has bewitched our son.” 
‘In my opinion you are responsible for our boy’s condition. 


** What do you mean, Henry?” 


«1 don't wonder the boy is acting strangely. He loves Elvie Ger- 
rome; there is no doubt about that. You drove the girl away, and 
by #0 doing you are killing our son. ’ 

; an?” 

% does this all mean? i 

“It means that Edward shall act the part of a man and marry the 
girl whove love he has won.” ‘ 

Mrs. Ladd gazed at her husband in amazement. | 
“ And you would bave our son marry this girl? 
‘I shall #0 advise him.” i, 
“Never! 1 will never consent! 
“Oh, yes, you will, Margaret! 
her to flee from ua?’ J 
 * Taaid to her what you told me to say. : 
WA, 1 was mad then: but I have recovered my senses now, 
4 é bas brought about this change in your mind? 
. i A py “~ 


I have noticed it for 


What did you say to Elvie that 
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a have learned that Elvie is a worthy young lady, and comes of 
a good family. She is well-educated, and qualified in every way to 
make Edward a good wife. He loves her and she loves him. © He 
shall act the part of an honorable man.”’ 

‘You are doing something now that you will regret all the rest 
of your life, and I will never consent to it,”’ said Mrs. Ladd, haugh- 
tily walking from the room. hs 

Mr. Ladd smiled. He was pretty sure that, when his wife under- 
stood the situation as he did, she would withdraw her opposition, 

The merchant returned to his store. He found his son there, and 
called him into his private office. 

‘*T wish to have a little talk with you, Edward.” 

‘** All right, father.” 

** Where is Elvie Gerrome?” 

‘1 do not know, sir.” 

“ ui Y son, answer me frankly: Do you love that girl?” 

sé On 
3 And, for all you know, she is in every way worthy of your 
ove?” 

‘* She is.” 

‘‘Did you ever ask her to become your wife?” \ 

“Yes. sir,”’ 

‘* What was her answer?” 

‘*She said she could not think of marrying’me in opposition to 
the will of my parents.” 

‘*She always was a sensible girl, Ed; I’ve noticed that—a dutiful 
girl. I believe she would make you an excellent wife; and, though 
she is poor, there is no reason why she should not become your wife. 
But, Ed, you have no means.” : 

“T know it, father.” 

. ‘*And you know my condition, Edward. 
marry the girl at once. 
“How, sir?” 

‘* Elvie is a girl who hasn’t been accustomed to luxuries, and she 
might be content to begin married life on a very little.” 

‘‘That is true, father.” 

‘* Edward, when I married your mother I was a poor young man, 
Her relatives were opposed to the match; but we loved, and con- 
cluded not to consult our relatives about it. We ran off and were 
married secretly; and our relatives soon forgave us.” 

‘Would you advise me to do that?” 

‘*Yes. If I were in your place I’d marry the girl whether or no.” 

“But it would break mother’s heart.”’ 

_‘*No; Iam satisfied she will come around all right in time. I can 
let you have a few hundred to start with, Ed, and in the meantime, 
among all our business acquaintances, I reckon you will be able to 
secure a good position.” 

‘‘ Father, your words have removed a great weight from my mind, 
and I thank you for them,” said the young man, as he left his 
father’s presence. 

Edward went straightway and met the Monte-Cristo, and the lat- 
ter exclaimed, as soon as he set eyes on the young man’s smiling face: 

«Kd, you look happier than I ever saw you before!” 

‘‘T have good reason to be happy, sir, for my father has given his 
consent to my marrying Elvie; yes, he even urged me to find Elviee 
and run off with her.” 

There came a merry light in our hero’s eyes, and he said: 

‘Tf I were you I'd take his advice. But tell ime all he said.” 

The young man related all that passed between his father and him- 
self, and Ray muttered:  ~ 

“The cunning old fox!” and aloud he asked: ‘* Will you follow 
his advice?” 

‘*Can I ask Elvie to marry a man without a cent? 

‘*You have money that you don’t know anything 

‘* What do you mean?”’ } 

‘‘My voy, I told vou I was going to speculate on your account. 
I have done so, and I’ve made a small fortune for you.” 

Edward Ladd gazed at his friend in bewilderment. 

‘« By all that is strange and mysterious,” he ejaculated, ‘‘ who are 
you and why have you become my friend and benefactor?” 

‘You do not recognize me?” 

“T do not.” 

“You owe all to Elvie,” said the Monte-Cristo, smiling. 

«And yet you urged me to marry another!” 

Again there came an amused smile to our hero’s face, and he said: 

‘“‘T have subjected you to several tests, and you have stood them 
all well. And now I will reveal my identity. Edward, lam Job 
Crane, the man You met at the hotel up the river,” 

‘« And who are you other than Job Crane?” 

“‘You will know in good time. But I have proved your friend?” 

“Such a friend as few men have found!” 

‘‘T have determined that you shall marry Elvie, because I believe 
she loves you.” 

‘Are you related to her?” , 

‘‘T never saw her until I met her up in the country. I have fold 
you of the service she rendered me up there. In doing that service 
she won my everlasting gratitude, and both of you have reaped the 
benefit.”’ ' 

‘‘Does Elvie know I am able to marry her?” 

‘«She does not.” 

‘She will be delighted to hear that no financial obstacle stands in 
the way of our union.” 

‘‘Elvie is wealthy also.” 

“She is? How did she become so?” 

‘You will know about it ere long.”’ 

The.young man meditated a moment, and then said; 
‘‘Didyou tell my father that she was rich?” 

‘«T hinted as much.”’ 

‘Then that explains it all,” 

*“« Possibly—yes.”” 

‘‘T am ashamed of my father,” 


If I were rich I’d say 
Still, it may be managed as it is.” 


” 


about, Ed.” 
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“You need not be. In this matter he has shown himself little 


different, from most people.”’ 

‘* When shall I see Elvie?” i 

“Meet me to-night and I will take you to her. 

“At what time?” ‘ 

‘At eight o’clock come forth from your house and walk toward 
sroadway. I will be on hand.” 
et oa le after leaving Edward Ladd, proceeded to the house 
where he had left Elvie in charge of his housekeeper. He found 
the girl looking sad and unhappy. 

“What is the matter, Miss Elvie?” he asked, 
happy.” 

‘*T wish I were dead!”’ \ f 5 

«‘Cheer up! Edward ee is coming to see you. 

. 10t wish to see him.” wit 

a Why. I thought you loved him, and would become his wife.” 

“‘T never will.” 

«Why not?” aa. 

“Twill not force myself upon that family. 

«What would you do if you were rich, and were able to save that 
family from financial ruin, and thus return good for evil? 

‘«T would be delighted to marry him under such conditions. But 
alas, I am only a poor girl!” 

‘*You are rich, Miss Elvie.”’ : 

‘J am unable to comprehend you, sir. 
mean,” ‘ 

‘Miss Elvie, you once did me a great service, and I made up my 
mind to show my gratitude for your self-sacrificing kindness in a 
most substantial way. I am a-wealthy man, and I said to myself: 
‘I will speculate for that lady and will win a fortune for her;’ and 
I have won a fortune for you.” L 

‘And do you think I will accept it?” _ \ 

“Certainly you will: you have earned it.” 

The Monte-Cristo, meditated for a moment, and then said: 

‘*] will tell you a long story, Miss Elvie. You must never repeat 
one word of what I tell you, however. Do you promise?” , 

‘*‘T do.” Bie 

The Monte-Cristo then told the wonderful story of his life. He 
also told all that had occurred between the Ladds and himself; and 
when the narrative was concluded he asked: ihe 

‘« Will you accept the fortune, Miss Elvie?” 

- *T will,” came the answer. 


‘* You appear un- 


I don’t know what you 
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CHAPTER XXIII, ’ 


Epwarp LApp came forth from his house at a little before eight 
o'clock that evening to meet his wonderful friend. He had walked 
but a few blocks when a cab drove close to the curb, the. door flew 
open, and the Monte-Cristo leaned out and said: 

‘Get right into the cab, Edward.” 

The young man got in, and, after a half hour’s drive at a rapid 
pace, the cab halted at a handsome house, which they entered, and 
he was immediately ushered into the presence of Elvie. 

As we have stated, the Monte-Cristo delighted in all manner of 
surprises, and he had prepared one here which he keenly enjoyed. 
The two young lovers were overjoyed at seeing each other and once 
more being in each other’s presence. We can not report their con- 
versation, however. Suffice it to say that the whole story of their 

_ trials and tribulations, from the time Elvie disappeared, was gone 
over. Plans.for the future were also discussed, and it was past 
twelve o’clock when Edward took his departure, 

The following morning the Monte-Cristo went down-town. He 
paid a visit to a bank where he had a large amount of money on de- 
posit and hada talk with the cashier, after which he went to the 
office of his broker, with whom he was closeted for a long time. 

After leaving the broker’s office Ray called on Booth Bell and had 
a lengthy talk with him. Then he proceeded to the house where 
Elvie was domiciled. That young lady was seated at the piano in 
the back parlor playing and singing a love-song, but she stopped as 
Ray entered the room, her face flushing. 

‘“ You seem to be very happy this morning, Miss Elvie.” 

‘*My noble friend, I was never happier in my life.” 

; os am delighted to hear it. Has Edward been here this morn- 
ing?” : 

‘* Yes; but he did not remain very long. He said that, he was 
going down to the store and that he would return here again as soon 
as he could.” 

The housekeeper appeared at this moment and ‘informed them 
that lunch was ready, They proceeded to the dining-room, and had 
but just seated themselves at the table when a servant stepped into 
the room and told Ray that Edward Ladd wished to see him. 

‘‘ Bring him down here,” said Ray. 

Edward was ushered into the dining-room, and our hero said: 

‘* You are just in time to lunch with us, Ed,” 

_ “Tam not hungry, sir; but I will sit down, as I want to have a 
little chat with you.” 

‘“‘Go ahead, my boy,” said Ray. 

a suppose Elvie has told you that I was here this morning?” 


’ 


‘Yes, : 
‘Well, I went from here to the store to sce my father. I hada 
Jong talk with him. [ told him that Elvie had been found, and T 
also told him that she was being well cared for by our good friend. 
I then proposed that I bring Elvie to our house: but that, before I 
did so, it would be better for him to talk the matter over with my 
mother, He bid me bring her home at once. He said he had talk- 
ed the matter Over with mother last night, and that she was ready 
to receive Elvie with open arms,”’ ; 
. A good idea, my boy!’ exclaimed our hero, 
~mediately after lunch, if Elvie is agreeable.” 


‘Tam realy to go, sir,” said Elvie, ‘‘Edward and I talked the 
matter over this morning,” 


‘We will go im- 


a 








Kay summoned a servant, whom he instructed 
at once. 
‘T shall accompany you and Elvie to yout hose, Fd.” ¢ 
«We shall be delighted to have you do 80, sir, ' 

The carriage was awaiting them.when they had finished lunche#n, 
and in less than fifteen minutes thereafter they were speeding along 
toward Edward’s home. ; 

‘‘ Edward,” said the Monte-Cristo, as he settled himself back in 
his seat, ‘‘I want you to introduce me to your mother by my right 
name, which I have not as yet revealed to you. My real name is 
Ray Phillips.” 55 . 

“Why have you not revealed your name before? 3 a 

‘For reasons which I will not explain at present. ae 


‘You dre certainly a strange man.” ; * ; 
‘‘-Yes: but you have reason to know that I am a true friend, not- z 


withstanding my peculiarities ” \ 
The MGHtb Crist spoke in a manner which seemed to forbid fur- . 
ther reference to the subject. 
At length the carriage reached Edward’s house. They were ad- 
mitted by a servant and shown into the parlor, and a few moments x 
afterward Mr. and Mrs. Ladd came in. = 
‘‘ Mother,” said Edward, ‘‘ allow me to introduce you to Mr. Ray ‘ 
Phillips, the noblest man who ever lived.” 3 = 
Mrs. Ladd, although past fifty years of age, was still a handsome 
woman, and, after bowing in a stately manner, said: hic a s 
‘‘My son has informed me of your strange and kindly interest in 7 
him, and I am delighted to meet you.” . . ..t: ‘ 
‘We are both delighted to welcome you to our house!”’ exclaimed 
the merchant. eo f “= . 
_ ‘J.am pleased to meet you both,”’ said Ray. fa ~ a 
‘«‘ And now, mother, allow me to present to you my fiancée.” © +? 
Mrs. Ladd, who had been scanning the face of the former govern- A 
ess since she first entered the room, clasped the girlin her armsand Bi 
kissed her, and then whispered something in her ear which caused 7 


a pleased expression to overspread Elvie’s face. A tear trickled 







































down Mrs, Ladd’s cheek, the merchant was visibly moved, and our : 

hero, who divined that a sentimental scene was likely to be precipi- 

tated, and not wishing it to take place in his presence, said: ' aa 
_‘*T have a few words to say, and if you will all kindly be seated > 


I will speak my little piece and be gone.” 2 

Ray then proceeded and related under what circumstances he had 
first met Elvie, and the whole strange story down to that moment, 
omitting nothing, not even the episode of the forged notes. 

‘‘Thus you will understand my strange interest in these young 
people, which is not so strange after all when you know that this 
heroic girl saved my life. And now, Miss Elvie,’”’ said the Monte- 
Cristo, Se eee the blushing girl, ‘‘in recognition of your 
service to me I now present you with an order on my banker for 
gilt-edged securities to the value of half a million dollars. No; say 
nothing, my dear girl: you have well-earned what I am giving you! 
To you, Edward, whom I recognize, after various tests, to be a 
worthy young man, and because of your constancy and manliness © 
toward a poor, friendless young girl, I present a check for one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. I advise you to invest a part of this money 
in your father’s business, and in time, I doubt not, the firm of Ladd 
& Son will once more assume its heretofore eminent position in the 
hardware trade. I will say in conclusion that I have invested a con- 
siderable amount of money in the mining property which you, Mr. 
Ladd, have sunk so much money in. After full investigation I 
have found it to be a very valuable property, which, now that suf- 
ficient capital to develop it has been obtained, will soon be paying 
large dividends, and you-will not only save your investment, but 
your profit will be phenomenal.” 1 a 

The Monte-Cristo, after the conclusion of his remarks, shook 
hands all round, and, without further ado, departed to keep an en- 
gagement with Booth Bell. ’ f : 

F ees i ea / 
‘ a 
CHAPTER XXIV. “Taek ; 

Boorx BELL, since the morning’s interview with the Monte-Cristo, — 
had been a busy man, and he had picked up considerable important. 
information. He was seated in the reception-room of the hotel 
where he boarded when qur hero put in an appearance. Ane 

“*T was thinking about you, Ray,” said the detective. ‘‘ Let's gos 
to dinner together. I want to talk to you.” , 

After the two men had seated themselves in the dining-room of 
the hotel the detective said: ; 

“I had calculated on a long chase, but [ reckon I will fird my on 
game right here in New York. I overheard a talk between Mur- 
dock and a snide detective by the name of Small to-day, in conse- 
quence of which I have changed my plans, and to-night I wall close <2 
in on some one, and don’t you forget it.” ? 

Later in the evening the Monte-Cristo and the detective started 
out on a little business. Both were disguised, and they entered fhe 
chop-house. The detective had picked up the information that Mur- 
dock and Small were to meet. They were there when our disguised 
friends entered the place. The man Small was insisting upon a cer- 
tain condition, and he said, justas Ray and the detective sat down: P 

“Murdock, Iam tired of beiwg played for a fool, I Want your | 
to come to terms now, or I shall communicate with the peopleon 
the other side.” \ 

“ What terms?” 

“‘T want a couple of thousand dollars now and a promise in black 
and white of three thousand more when this little matter is all 
straightened out. That's where I stand,” 

‘“T have paid you for your services,” 

‘‘ Five or ten dollars now and then! 
man for his services? 
terms,” 

‘IT defy you! Go to the other side and be hanged!”" 

‘That's all right; but before I go I'll drop a word in youre r 

~ . * 


Do you call that paying a 
I mean business now, and you Fane ' 
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“T have d enough from you,” 

__ * But T want to tell you that the girl lives, and that I know where 
— She came the startling declaration, 

____-Murdook's face became ghastly, but he said nothing. 

_ Yes,” continued the man, ‘the girl lives: there has been no 
- murder, I understand about the whole job. It will be a difficult 

~ matter for you to put your scheme through anyhow; but if ] squeal 

on you the jig is up, and your dream of wealth ended.” 

os he man Murdock shifted uneasily in his seat and said, in a hesi- 

< ng manner: 

* What do you want me to do?” 

‘“* Be fair and square with me—take me into the deal.” 

“But you are wrong in your surmises.” . 

“Then we part, and I will deal with the other side.” 

** What do you know about the other side?” 

» “I know enough to communicate with them.” 

_ *See here,” said Murdock; ‘‘let’s talk in a reasonable manner. 
Do you mean to say that you know the parties who are shielding 

this assassin—this escaped convict?” 

~ **] know the friends of Edgar Allen.” 

“Tf you will put me onto them I will give you five hundred dol- 
Jars and a check in full for all the expense you have been to in this 
case.”” 

: ri figure is five seaceny dollars cash.” 
~** Man, you are crazy!” Peete 
‘< Well, we may as well bring this talk toa close. I will carry 
my information to another market.” : 
=o = you insist on the amount of money you have named?” 
ee 6,”” 
“«T will take the proposition under consideration.” s 
* All right; but y warn you not to try any smart Alec business 
with me. And there is one other request that I want to make.” 
“* What is it?” \ 
**T must see the girl.” 
** Why do you wish to see her?” 
««T want to work with a full knowledge of the affair.” 
<< Meet me in an hour and I will take you to see the girl.” 
The two men separated, agreeing to meet at the same place at the 
expiration of an hour. Murdock went away, and the detective fol- 
lowed him, while our hero remained to watch the man Small. 

oth Bell indulged a certain suspicion. He followed Murdock. 
He saw the man enter a certain hotel. He followed him -upstairs. 
He saw him enter a room, and he was at the key-hole of the door of 
that room almost as soon as it closed. Murdock had joined another 
- man, who was in the room, and the man who received him asked: 
‘* Well, did you meet your man?” 
«7 did.” ; \ 
‘« And what did you make out?” * . 
««That fellow is against us.” 
“‘ What leads you to that. conclusion?” . 
‘« He demands to see the girl.” 
‘* And what did you tell him?” ; 
«<T promised he should see her.” 
““ Wher?” 
‘‘ Within an hour.” : 
There came a shadow over the face of the questioner as he said: 
“You are right in your conclusions; that man intends to betray 
us, and our duty is plain.” : 
“What can we do?” ‘ 
«Drop him out. He will always be a source of annoyance. 
~«¢ Will you undertake the job?” 
“Yes; I will take care of him. But we must pretend to carry 
out our agreement with him. You say you are to meet him within 
an hour?” 
Yes: aat the chop-house.” 
‘‘ All right; I’ll attend to his case. 
now?” ; ; ae 
“‘T am going to have a talk with the girl. 
« You will renew your proposition?” 
" You will waste your time. She will die before she will accede.” 
“When I am absolutely convinced in that ‘direction her career 

s; that’s all.” 

rs that moment, while ee to the two men, Booth Bell con- 
- © ceived a most startling plan, and he muttered: ; 
«By George, I'll carry it out to please Phillips! Ill give the 
Monte-Cristo one of his own surprises.” . 

The two men talked some time longer and then separated. Mur- 
dock left the hotel, and the detective was on his trail. 

Tt was about eleven o’clock when the detective started on Mur- 
dock’s trail. He followed him along several streets, and finally saw 
him ascend the stoop of a respectable-looking house, unlock the 
nd walk in. 
SX s dtactive surveyed the house for a few moments. 
«J reckon 1 will have to get into that building,” he muttered. 
; The house had been dark, but a few moments after Murdock en- 
tered it a light appeared at one of the upper windows. The detect- 
ive went to the basement door. He carried a kit of necessary imple- 
ments with him, and he was a man who well knew how to use them. 
A moment and the door was opened. He stepped inside, stood a 
moment listening, and then drew his masked lantern and flashed 
the light around. It was evident the inmates of the house had e 
tired. With a stealthy step the detective ascended the stairs, e 
reached the parlor floor and found all still and dark. He crept up 
the second flight and went to the door of the room through the front 
windows of which the light net deg “ oe eer a stitial fel 
& ole and saw Murdock a be srl, 
: Oe kin ee ordinary tone. The detective placed his 
the ee ¢ and found that he could hear their conversation 
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“IT can not say that I am happy; you have thrown around me 
such an air of mystery.” 1e 

‘* All will be explained in a few days.” 

‘ . my step-brother in any way involved by my secret flight?” 

* INO, 

‘*He must know that I have fled away?” 

‘Certainly he does.” 

_** Will you explain to me?” 

**Do not press me for an explanation.” 

‘*T must have an answer. You must give me a full explanation. 
At first you said my brother had sent for me, and that I must hast- 
en to his side. I came here with you, and then you admitted that 
you had not told me the truth, but said it was necessary for the 
safety of a very dear friend that I should remain here a few days. 
Those few days have extended into months, and from day to day 
you have told me one story oranother. You have worked upon my 
fears. And now I must know the truth—I insist upon it.” » 

There followed a moment’s silence, and then Murdock said: 

‘‘It is with great reluctance that I tell you the truth; but as you 
insist upon it, I must obey your request. I know you love your 
brother, and it was to save your feelings, and his also, that I induced 
you to flee away and conceal yourself. Your brother, as you know, 
has led a wild and reckless life.” 

“‘T did not know it.” ~ 

“It is true; and he became involved in some trouble. It is 
charged that he committed a crime, and in order to hide it he com- 
mitted a second crime; or, rather, itis charged that he did. In plain 
words, he was arrested for murder. I feared you might be called 
upon as a Witness, and I got you away.” 

‘*My brother has been accused of murder?” 

yess 

“« And he is now under arrest?” 

‘He was convicted.” 

“Convicted of having committed a murder?” 

‘It is true.” 

‘* And I have been kept from him all this time!” 

‘Listen, Elta: he has escaped. I aided him to doso. And now 
it is necessary to his safety that you still remain concealed.” | 

“©Oh, sir, I know my poor brother is innocent!” 

“The evidence against him was very strong.” 

“Do you mean to say that he is guilty of murder?” 

‘I do not know. All I can say is he was really convicted. I 
aided him to escape, and he is now a fugitive.” . 

«Where is my brother now?” 

‘No one knows. He is probably waiting for a chance to get out 
of the country. You will hear from him when he is safe and away.” 

“T can not see why I should have been kept from him.” 

‘‘He will bimself explain that. It was at his request that I in- 
duced you to go into concealment.” #Y y 
_ “J do not understand all this!” 

» «Edgar will explain it fully in good time.” 

After some further talk, Murdock announced his departure, 
promising to have more definite information on the following day. 

The detective lay low until Murdock had got out of the house, and 
then he worked a bold scheme. s 

After Murdock’s departure, the beautiful Elta Allen paced the 
floor a few moments, muttering to herself, when the door opened 
and the detective stood before her. The girl would have screamed, 
but Booth Bell said, quickly: ‘ 

““Do not be alarmed, Miss Allen. I am an officer, and I came 
here to give you the true story concerning Edgar Allen.” 

The girl stood and gazed aghast. 

“The man who just left your presence is your bitter enemy, and 
he is also the enemy of your step-brother, Edgar Allen.” ~ 

“« Who are you?” 

«‘Be calm, Miss Allen, and sit down. 
story,” said the detective, reassuringly. ; 

The girl did sit down, and the detective related to her all the facts. 
She listened attentively, and, indeed, showed great nerve and_forti- 
tude: and when the narrative was concluded she said: 

«Js all you have told me the truth?” 

«The absolute truth—every word of it.” 

«And where is’Edgar?” 

‘He is safe; and, now that you have been discovered, he will 
soon be a pardoned man.” 

‘“T desire to.see Edgar.” 

«‘] will arrange for you to visit him to-morrow.” 

“Tf [ then learn that your narrative is true, I will have a most as- 
tounding revelation to make.” 

“JT can not understand how that man managed to make you a 
party to his scheme.”’ F 7 

“Tf your story is true, I have been deceived in the grossest man- 
ner. I thought I was doing Edgar a service—1 thought I was fol- 
lowing his instructions.” , 

«You have been deceived all through.” 

“When it is known I am not dead, will all be right as far as my 
brother is concerned?” 

“Yes.” q 

The detective proceeded and opened up his scheme, and made all 
his arrangements, the girl consenting to work a great surprise on the 
Monte-Cristo. 

300th Bell, after leaving the girl, went to the place where he was 
to meet our hero, and the Jatter asked: 

‘Have you found the girl?” 

‘‘T am on her track, and we will have her very soon, And now, 
Ray, I wish to carry out a great scheme, and I want your aid.” 

“All right. What do you want me to do?” 

‘“‘T want you to go, under a proper disguise, and find Murdock 
and the man who is working with him, and tell them you can de- 
liver up Edgar Allen, Then I want you to take those men to your 
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I want to tell you a long 


fe | house and deliver the young man into their hands,” _,, 
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The Monte-Cristo gazed at the detective in surprise. 

«What kind of a scheme is this, Bell?’ he asked. 

«You can trust me, can’t you?” 

“Certainly.” 7 ; ¢ 

“Then do as I tell you. Murdock and his man are stopping at 
the Hotel. Go there to-morrow and—” 

‘« Leave it all to me,’’ interrupted our hero, : 

On the following morning, under a proper disguise, the Monte: 
Cristo went to the hotel designated. He loafed around for a time, 
and at length saw Murdock and the fellow with whom he had consult 
ed at the hotel come forth. Our hero watched his opportunity, and 
approaching them, said, addressing Murdock: 

**Can I have a word with you? 

The men gazed at him curiously. 

‘What is your business with me?” 

% You two men are looking for a.convict?” f 

‘How do you know we are looking for a convict? ; 

“Tt is my business to know a thing or two when there is money 
to be made.” ¥ 

‘* Tow do you propose to make any money out of us? ‘i 

«By putting you on the track of the fugitive, Edgar Allen. 

“<Can you do it?” asked Murdock, eying our hero suspiciously. 

Pel Can.) 

<< How is it you came to us?” ; F 

‘‘T haven’t.much of a reputation myself,” said our hero, laughing. 
«We fellows sometimes confide in each other. I’ve lodged with 
young Allen off and on, and we've got confidential like. He told 
me his story. and I saw money in it. I commenced to look for you. 
I have found you. Do you want to deal?” : 

The two men held a whispered conversation, and Murdock asked: 

<‘Do I understand you to say that you cun tell us where Edgar 
Allen is?” 

BebCadle i 

‘‘ What is your price?’ 

“Half of the reward offered for his capture.”’ 

“‘ You shall have it.” 

«But you must pay me the money. I won’t wait a month or so 
until the authorities get ready to pay me.” 

‘«That’s all right. I will pay you the money as soon as the man 
is in our hands.”’ 

‘Very well,” said our hero. ‘‘ Meet me here at nine o’clock to- 
night, and I will tuke you right into the presence of your man,” 

“* We will be on hand,” was the reply. 

At eight o'clock our hero met the men. They had with them a 
third party, and the latter questioned our hero, who said: 

‘Then I have only to show you where the young man is and 
make no explanations?” 

“‘That’s right. Where is he?” 

‘*T will lead you to him. A young man who was once his friend 
lias him’ concealed*in his house, I have arranged to get irito the 
house, which is a great mansion, and there you will find Edgar 
Allen.” 

‘If you contemplate any treachery,”’ said the stranger, ‘‘it will 
go hard with you.” 

‘Tf you fear treachery you can send for more officers. 
take a whole posse with you if you choose.” 

““Oh, we don’t need any more men! You are warned. 

** All right,” said our hero. ‘‘Come ahead ”’ 

The party started. Our hero led them straight to the house, and 
when the men saw what a fine mansion it was they hesitated. 

‘It’s allright. The gentleman has got scared at holding a con- 
vict, and he has concluded to surrender him. I fixed that.” 

The men entered the house. Servants were at hand to open doors, 
and as the three men followed their guide through the house they 
were amazed at the grandeur of its fittings. At length the party 
reached the billiard-room, and there playing at the table was the 
man they sought. 

‘*There’s your man; go and take him!” exclaimed our hero. 

Murdock trembled like an aspen leaf as he beheld Edgar. The 
whole affair was strangely and wonderfully mysterious. ~ 

** What shall I do?” asked the officer. . 

“Your duty is plain,” responded Murdock. 

The officer advanced to the table and, laying his hand on Edgar 
Allen’s shoulder, said: 

**T want you.” 

The gentleman who was playing billiards with the youpg man 
laid down his cue and asked: , 

‘“ What does this mean?” 

se This man is a convict,”’ answered the officer, ‘“‘and I am here to 
arrest him.” 

**For what crime was he convicted?” 

** Murder.” 

‘‘ Who is he accused of murderjng?” 


“This man can answer that question;” and the officer pointed to- 
ward Murdock. 


‘Who are you?” demanded Murdock, excitedly. 

a am one who has a perfect right to ask the question.” 
o you know the name of this man?’’ 

‘es Yes, His name is Edgar Allen.” 

‘Then you know all about the case. The murder of Elta Allen 

known from one end of the land to the other.” 

‘This young man has been convicted of murdering Elta Allen?” 

ce Yes; this young man murdered his step-sister,”’ 

“Well, well! What a strange idea! Where have you been all 
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this time!’’ 
‘What do you mean?” 
“You evidently have not heard the news.” 
‘* What news?’ ae 
‘*Elia Allen is not dead.” 
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“What farce is'this!” exclaimed Murdock, ‘/ Elta Allen’s 
was-found and identified, and Edgar Allen was tried and convi 
of her murder.”’ ‘ 

‘You don’t get onto the comedy, eh?” i. 

‘*T do not.” | 

“Tl help you, Look!” : : gh a. 

As Booth Bell spoke a door opened and Elta Allen, looking radiant 
and smiling, entered the room. Murdock started back and gazed 
like one looking upon a corpse risen from the grave. — 7 pe’ 

‘ Aren’t you dreaming?” asked the detective. - 

There was one other man in that party who was somewhat sur- i » 
prised also, and that man was the Monte-Cristo. 

‘« What does all this mean?’ murmured Murdock. - 
‘‘Tt means, I reckon, that you’ve had a troubled dream,” said the 
detective. ; ; ie Soe 
The ‘‘apparition”’ crossed the room, and, stepping beside Edgar, 
said: 

‘‘My dear brother, did they accuse you of murdering me?” - 

‘‘We will here state that the startling drama had n well ar- 
ranged. Edgar was not surprised, as he had seen and talked with 


¥ 


Elta; indeed, full and complete explanations had taken place. ~ ‘L 
‘«Come, come,” said the detective; ‘‘Mr. Murdock what have you 

to say?” ; 
The man was speechless. a 
‘“ You seem to have lost the power of speech. Now, Murdock, nag 


one fact is well assured: if Edgar Allen has been tried and convict- “(id 
ed of the murder of Elta Allen there has been a mistake somewhere. 
Can’t you explain the mistake?” 
The man still maintained silence. 
*‘You had better say something, my friend, for Iam onto you. 
I have been on your track for some time, and I am at the bottom of 
this little comedy.” 
‘Who are you?’ ' . 
‘“My name is Booth Bell, my profession a detective, and I am ' 

















































onto you and your schemes.” i ; 
At the name of Booth Bell the man quailed. ¥ 
‘‘Come, Murdock, a confession from you is now in order,” con- — 

tinued the detective. — ~; 
Murdock shook with terror. hd 


‘© A confession is in order,”’ repeated Booth Bell. é +e 
Murdock cast his eyes furtively about the room. He sawthere 
was no chance of escape. He also knew that the great detective 
never closed in on his man until he had all the evidence necessary 
to convict him. There was nothing for him to do but confess. Res 
Murdock began, in a whining sort of way, by explaining the pe- 
culiarity of old Mr. Allen’s will. He said: - 
‘‘Mr, Allen left practically his entire estate to his adopted daugh- 
ter, cutting off Edgar on account of his passion for gambling, but 
in the event of Elta’s death Edgar would inherit the property. In 
case Edgar died without issue, the sons of Mr. Allen’s legal adviser 
—my father—would come into possession of the estate. My father 
showed me the will after he had drawn it up, and remarked, ashe _ 
did so, that there was a.remote chance of us boys coming into the 
old man’s property some day. ‘That clause in the will making my 
brothers and myself-residuary legatees opened up to me a terrible 
temptation. I thought about it a great deal; and finally, when Mr, i? 
Allen died, I had evolved a scheme whereby we could get possession 13 
of the property without waiting for the natural termination of the 
two lives which stood between us—”’ , tA Saad 
The man suddenly stopped. He turned as paleasdeath anda  — 
tremor convulsed his frame. Ores Pe 
‘‘T see through your scheme,” said the detective, while theman 
was struggling to regain his composure. “‘ You intended to killtwo 
birds with one stone. Edgar would be suspected of the murderof 
his sister in order to get possession of the estate. The motfve being 
so apparent it was comparatively easy to convict him of the murder,” 
** You are correct,” said Murdock, faintly. fie 
‘«But what did you intend to do with Elta?” asked the detective. — 
The wretch did not answer. : ee 
*‘ Well,” said the detective, ‘‘you need not answer any further 
questions here. To-morrow you will be one of a party of fivewho 
will take an early train for a certain town in the State of Massachu- _ ~ 
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setts, where this matter will all be straightened out.” va 
‘There will be six in the party, Bell!’ exclaimed Ray Phillips, set; 
‘‘ Who is to be the sixth member of the party?’ queried thede- 
tective. : * 
‘‘ Amalie Despard, whom I have sent for, and who is probably _ 
on her way here at this moment. She has been Edgar’s faithful — 
friend all through this terrible conspiracy, and she can also give — 
eae ey important testimony against the conspirators—if any is — 
needed.” aie 
‘‘L accept the amendment, Ray,” said the detective. ‘‘ Amalie 
shall be one of the party. Now you two fellows,” continued the 
detective, addressing Murdock’s hirelings, who had stood in silent 
wonder during the whole proceedings, ‘‘are at liberty to depart. 
If I should want either of you I know where to find you.” 7: 

And a servant wasvealled to escort them to the door. 

The strain had been too much for Murdock. He was seen to 
grow pale, a nervous spasm shook his frame, and he fell back in a 
swoon. Booth Bell and the Monte-Cristo held a short consultation, _ 
after which Murdock was carried from the room to another part of 
the house, where, after restoratives had been applied, he soon regained 
consciousness. He found himself lying on a couch in a very cozy 
room when he came to, He was a prisoner, however. __ 
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Elta and Edgar now fully realized the terrible ordeal th 
passed through, and it seemed to them that Providence had inter- 


posed in their behalf, through the personalities of the Monte-Cristo. 
and Booth Bell, to frustrate the machinations of their ene; 


mies. 


